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LEICHTE TONBILDER. 
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5+ 
6. 
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each 4/- 


Zufriedenheit, Contentment 
Entsagung. Resignation... 


(To be had also in Augener’s Edition, No. 7690, net, 2s.) 


“Six easy Tone-pictures for ‘cello and piano by Goltermann are 
delightful.” — The Strad. 


ODERN SUITE for Violoncello, with Piano- 


forte Accompaniment. Op. 122. 
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' Original: Pianoforte Solo 


| 
| movement in } time. 


ag vee: HOURS,” CORNELIUS 


Idyl, 
GuRLiTT, Op. 113, No. 8. 


by 


s. a, 
3=— 
3 — 
3- 
3- 
gece ful tees 


arrangement 


Pianoforte Duet, by F. Kirchner 
Violin and Piano, by F. Hermann 
Violoncello and Piano, by A. Nélck 


Arrangements : 


“** Idylle,’ for violin and piano, Op. 113. by C. Gurtint, a 
The pianoforte part is interesting 


| of this piece for ‘cello and piano, by August Ndlck, 4 equally effective, 
| though rather more difficult.’ ~ / he Strad, September, 1904. 


Six easy Tone- | 


The Romance is graceful, and the Funeral March suitably solemn. The | 


Gavotte, with its pleasing points of imitation, is charming, 
movement is a lively Tarantelle, or rather Saltarelle, That the pieces are 
effectively written for the solo instrument may be taken for granted.”— 
Music Trades Review. 


*' Five excellent pieces. 


The closing | 


| and ‘ Village Mirth’ in Book 11.’ 


They are al] admirably adapted to the instru- 


ment, and will be sure to receive the approbation of all players."—J'’e | 


Strad. 


IX EASY TONE-PICTURES for Violoncello 


and Pianoforte. Op. rag. 


Traum, Idylle, Stille Liebe, Zum Tanze). Edition, No. 7684 net 2 — 


MBLEMS OF SUMMER” 
ROSENZEIT\, 
KRUuG, Op. 116. 
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Eight Pianoforie Pieces by ARNOLD 


$s. d. 
. Early Morn (In der Frithe) 


‘Tis still the time of the Roses (Noch sind die T tae der Rosen) 
Hedge Roses (Heckenréischen) 

A Dance on the Lawn (Ein ‘laazchen nat 4 grécem Rasen) 
Dancing Gnats (Die Miicken spielen) 

Nightingale’s Song (Nachtigallensang) 

A Butterfly (Ein Falter) 

. Boating at Eventide (Abends im Nachen) 
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F. BARNETT’S “ MUSICAL LANDSCAPES.” 
e Ten Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
Augener's Edition, No. 80274, 4. 2 Books. Price, each, net as. 


Book I. (A Summer’s Morn, Wild Flowers, The Forge, The 
Fairy Glen, The Cornfield.) 


Book II. (The Old Yew Tree, Lovers’ Walk, Village Mirth, 
By Twilight, Harvest Home.) 


“Iti is Fe! want to come across two books of 
works, ‘ Musical Landscapes ' (dedicated to Sir 
such delicate tone-pieces as * Wild Flowers’ in Book 


. F. Barnett’s pianoforte 
ubert Parry), and to find 
I, and * Lovers’ Walk’ 
’— Musical Standard. 


. « » embrace much that is musicianly and pleasing, and may with 
truth be said to combine the useful and the ornamental. Ali are fully 
fingered and phrased, and thus calculated to lend themselves readily for 


| teaching purposes." — Musical Opinion. 


(Religioso, Froéhliches Spiel, s. @ | 


“These pieces, played well in a drawing-room, will please as much or 


more than those of the elaborate and difficult order. 
brilliant an effect is produced by simple means in the number entitled 


It is remarkable how | 


* Merry Play,’ a sort of tarantelle, which is within the reach of a beginner 


in solo playing."—Musical News. 


ONATINA, Op. 114. 


Edition No. 7689. Net, 2s, 





NSEMBLE MUSIC. 


Movements, arranged by 
FR. HERMANN, 


Favourite Pieces 


Edition 
No. 


5346a-h 


53474a-h 
5348a-h 


Avser. Slumber Aria from ‘ Masaniello,” 
Govunop. March and Soldiers’ Chorus from 
MENpDsLSSOHN, Funeral March. 

s349a-h Scnumann. Scherzo from Symphony No. 3. 
§350a-h Wacner. Elsa’s Bridal Procession from ‘ Lohengrin.” 
535144 —— Arioso and Finale from ‘‘ Tannhauser.” 


** Faust.” 


. Piano and Violin 

Piano and 2 Violins 

Piano and 3 Violins 

. Two Violins, Viola, and V ioloncello , 

Two Violins, Viola, Violoncello, and Contrabass 
Piano, 2 Violins, Viola, and Violoncello 

. Piano, 2 Violins, Viola, Violoncello, and Contrabass 
. Piano, 3 Violins, Viola, Violoncello, and Contrabass 


AUGENER LIMITED. 


dadahabinaha 


London: 


‘* J. F. Barnett s ‘Musical Landscapes’ contain many things of grace 
and suggestive charm," — 7he Times. 


RNOLDO SARTORIO’S Select Compositions 


for the Pianoforte. 


Happy Hearts, (Gavotte) 
Melodious Studies :— 
No. 1, Song without Words 
2. Hunting Song 
Dance of the Gnats ... 
Ondine 
5. Dreaming. (Seeiabveteus) 
6. Le Chrysanthéme, (Chant sans pardies) 
Rose Blossom. (Valse brillante) 
I! Guitarrero, (Serenade) ‘ 
Off to the Chase. (Auf zur Jagd) 
Wedding Menuet ... wis 
La Coquette... 
Fleurs d’Orange. 
La Bayadeére. 
Humoresque... 
Sérénade burlesque 
Salut d'Amour 


» 551. 
- 590. 


w wo 


» 592. 
» 593- 
+ 595+ 
. 603. 
- 605. 
- 607. 
. Ort. 
- 614. 
. 616. 


(Mazourka élégante) 
(Tarantelle) 
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** Attention may be directed to the pianoforte pieces of Arnoldo Sartorio, 


| published by Messrs. Augener, as they are bright, sparkling, and unhack- 


| 
) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| them. 
| Coquette’ ” a useful study of rapid staccato for the right hand ; 
| Chase’ isa cd nee hunting song ; 

| of the bold sty 


neyed in aa, so that teachers as well as pupils will take pleasure in 
Bayadére’ is the title of a showy little Tarantella ; 

* Off to the 
‘ Wedding Minuet’ is a pretty example 
le of minuet often found in the works of the old masters ; and 
is a graceful melody rippling through an arpeggio accompani- 
"'— Musical News, June 3, 1905. 


* Ondine’ 
ment. 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 
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DER ALLGEMEINE DEUTSCHE MUSIK- 


VEREIN. 


THIS important society was founded in 1859 by 
F. Brendel and L. Kéhler, on Ge oceasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik, and the special object was to produce new, 
whether published or unpublished, works of im- 
sortance, also seldom-heard compositions of note. 
‘rom the first Franz Liszt was an enthusiastic 
member, and only two years before his death, at 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of 
the institution, he conducted his “ Salve Polonia ’”’ 
and Hans von Biilow’s “Nirwana.” The early 
years of the society were those in which the 
New German school was fighting against ignorance 
and prejudice. Schumann and Berlioz were great 
pioneers, and after them came Wagner and Liszt. 
None of these men believed in finality in art: they 

were all enthusiastic lovers of their great prede 
cessors, but they were not content to be mere 
imitators. Opinions differ as to the merit of the 
art- work of Berlioz and Liszt, and even now that 
Wagner’s oneras and music-dramas are so popular, 
there ar. syme who think that he was somewhat 
handicapped by his theories ; but for preaching the 
gospel of progress, whatever their own achieve- 

ments, they deserve all honour. 

It is of course natural to find special attention 
paid to Liszt. His Faust and Dante symphonies 
were performed in 1895 and 1897 ; seven of his sym- 
phonic poems (Mazeppe, Les Préludes, Héroide 
funébre, Orpheus, Tasso, Bergsymphonie, and 
Ideale) between 1888 and 1901; his “ Christus ”’ in 
1894, and the Graner and Coronation Masses in 
1896 and 1901 ; the Prometheus Choruses in 1890 and 
1900 ; and the 13th, 23rd, and 123rd Psalms in 1893, 
1889, and 1890 respectively. The two pianoforte 
concertos have been given twice, and the Totentanz 
three times. Next to him as regards nv mbers 
comes Berlioz, with Les Troyéns, Béatrice et Béné- 
dict, Faust, the Messe des Morts, the Te Deum, 
Roméo et Juliette, the Harold symphony, etc. 

The A.D.M.V. in early years paid considerable 
attention to Schumann, Raff, Volkmann, and 
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Cornelius, but as their works became known their 
names appeared less frequently on festival pro- 
grammes; «@ fortiori those of the great masters 
from Bach to Reethoven, whose music is not only 
well known, but continually being played in the 
home and in the concert room. In a recent number 
of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik (No. 22/23, May 
24th) Dr. A. Schering, in a review of the society's 
work since the death of Liszt, gave an interesting 
and instructive table, showing what composers had 
been represented, and by what works. And this 
table testifies to the catholicity of the festival 
directors. There was naturally antipathy to 
Brahms. Some of his chamber-music had been per- 
formed, but until 1896 not one of his symphonies 
had been given: Nikisch conducted the symphony 
in C minor at the festival held at Leipzig in that 
year. In addition to this work have been given 
since 1886 the Triumphlied, the Se shickealsiied, the 
violin concerto, the pianoforte and clarinet quin- 
tetts, the three trios, Op. 87, 101, and 114, and a few 

other chamber works. 

Among many German composers we find the 
names of Goldmark, Rheinberger, Joachim, 
Humperdinck, Thuille, Nieodé, d’ Albert, Mahler, 
Mottl, Weingartner, G. Schumann, Schillings, 
Reger, Wolfrum, Volbach, Boehe, Neitzel, Knorr, 
Klose, Fuchs, and Richard Strauss, whose Sinfonia 
domestica, by the way, was played by this society 
in 1904, and, if we mistake not, for the first time 
in Germany after its production at New York. 
Russia, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland; Bohemia 
(Dvorak), Hungary, Norway, and Finland have 
been well represented. Two names stand for 
Great Britain: Percy Sherwood and Frederick 
Lamond, one work by each composer. If Dr. 
Se hering’s table is complete, it seems as if the 
A.D.M.V. might in future recognize other British 
composers, such as Coleridge-Taylor, Elgar, Parry, 
and Stanford, to give only a few prominent names. 
The two mentioned above are specially identified 
with Germany ; the former was appointed professor 
at the Dresden Conservatorium in 1893. 

A brief account of the festival recently held 
at Graz will be found in another column. 
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‘SOME FORGOTTEN OPERAS. 
By Proressor E. Praovr, Mus, D. 
V.—SPONTINI’S “LA VESTALE.” 

(Continued from page 106.) 


The Grand Vestal then addresses the others, telling them 
that it is their duty to offer sacrifices to render the gods 
propitious to the victorious warriors who are to enter the city 
in triumph; they go in procession to the temple of Vesta ; 
but the Grand Vestal quietly tells Julia to remain. As soon 
as they are left alone, she warns the young Vestal of the 
dangers to which she is exposing herself :— 

“Un noir démon dans vos sens égarés 
a versé le poison du désir sacrilége, 
et dérobe & vos yeux l’abyme ot vous courez.’ 

The following air of the Grand Vestal, “ L’amour est un 
monstre barbare,” is forcible in its expression, and heavily 
—in places too heavily—scored ; the fall orchestra, includ- 
ing trombones, being used at times to accompany the voice. 
I cannot spare room for quotations, but must confine myself to 
referring to one very fine passage, in which the words 


’ 


“sur des tombeaux, sur des abymes 
son trone sanglant est fondé ”’ 

are accompanied by a tremolo for the strings and pianissimo 
chords for the trombones,—an effect which I believe was 
absolutely new in French opera of that date. It is with reluct- 
ance that I pass over other noteworthy points in this fine 
song. Julia implores permission to absent herself from the 
festivities ; but the Grand Vestal replies that, as she is the 
guardian by night of the sacred fire, it is at her feet that the 
victor must receive the crown. 

Left to herself, the unfortunate Julia gives vent to her 
feelings in an impassioned recitative, or rather arioso, in 
Spontini’s finest manner. To convey any idea of the effect of 
the music, it would be needful to give the whole movement ; 
the quotation of the words will show what scope they offer-the 
composer :— 

“O dun pouvoir funeste invincible ascendant ; 

C’en est fait, et des dieux je suis abandonnée ; 

par un dernier effort j’ai voulu vainement 

échapper & ma destinée ; 

j'ai voulu me priver du supréme bonheur 

de voir 4 mes genoux Licinius vainqueur, 

d’acquitter envers lui la dette de l’empire :— 

Déesse, & tes rigueurs ce voeu seul doit suffire.” 
This recitative leads into a beautiful air, “ Licinius, je vais 
done te revoir,” in the first part of which the young Vestal 
expresses her delight that, in the midst of her hopeless life, 
she will be able to consecrate one moment to love. I quote 
the opening of the song :— 


No.7. Larghetto sostenuto. 
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But the gleam of happiness is at once quenched by the thought 
of her real position : 
“ Que dis-tu, perfide Vestale ? 
ou t’emporte une erreur fatale ? 
quel nom t’échappe en ce séjour ?” 
Here the character of the music changes ; an agitated figure 
for the strings is the accompaniment to the singer’s words :— 


No. 8. Jutta. Que dis - tu, 
A gitato assai. | 
sian Smad a 
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But distant music is heard on the stage ; it is the}triumphal 
procession approaching. The Vestals appear!on the steps 
of the temple, and call Julia to help them in their sacrifices ; 
she re-enters the temple with them. To the sound of a stately, 
though somewhat commonplace march the cortege enters ; 
Consuls, Senators, Vestals, Gladiators, Musicians, all take 
part in it; and Licinius, the victorious general, is brought in 
on a triumphal car. The consuls help him to descend, and 
conduct him to a trophy raised on the stage. The music at 
this point, though effective enough, is not particularly inter- 
esting, consisting of little more than an alternation of toric 
and dominant chords. This will be seen from the principal 
subject — 


No.9. Tempo di Marcia, 
~— 
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Tt has been already remarked that Spontini is only heard at his 
best in the more powerful and dramatic moments; an 
ordinary situation, such as a processional march, fails to 
afford him much inspiration. For this reason, as will be seen 
later {in this analysis, the second and third acts of this opera 
are far superior to the first. 

The Grand Vestal now directs Julia, as the guardian of the 
sacred fire, to consecrate the victor’s crown; Julia takes it 
from her hands, and passes it over the sacred fire. While she 
does this, a beautiful chorus is sung, in which the influence 
of Gluck is clearly to be traced. It opens thus :— 

No. 10. 
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This movement, 66 bars in length, becomes more animated 
toward the close. During the chorus, Julia crosses the stage 
with tottering steps, and Licinius kneels before her. Her 
voice trembles with emotion, as she addresses him :— 
“ Noble héros, de la gloire 

recois le gage en ce jour; 

monument de ta victoire, 

qu’il le soit de notre amour.” 
At these last words, her voice falters, and she nearly breaks 
down. Her solo leads up to an ensemble for Julis, the Grand 
Vestal, Licinius, Cinna, the Giand Pontiff and the chorus, 
in which each expresses different sentiments. The principal 
itheme on which the movement is constructed begins thus :— 
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No. 11. Moderato. 


















































The combination of the solo voives with the chorus in this way 
is common in modern opera ; the finales to the second acts of 
Tannhéuser and Aida may be cited as tolerably familiar 


examples. During this ensemble Licinius whispers to Julia 
that he will come that night to the temple to carry her off ; 
while Cinna warns him, aside, that the crowd is watching him. 

This very effective number is followed by a general dance 
and chorus, of no great musical interest; there is then a 
long and elaborate ballet, during which wrestling and military 
sports are seen. The ballet music is pretty, but contains no 
features on which I need dwell. On its conclusion the proces- 
sion returns to the Capitol in the same order in which it had 
come. 

With reference to the instrumentation of this finale, I 
must quote a very interesting passage from Wagner’s “ Recol- 
lections ot Spontini.” The composer of La Vestale had come 
to Dresden in 1844, to conduct a performance of his opera, 
Wagner being at that time Kapellmeister there. In his 
article, Wagner says :— 

“In the course of a conversation on the orchestra, I had 
begged Spontini to inform me why he, who elsewhere had 
throughout employed the trombones so energetically, had 
suppressed them precisely for the splendid triumphal march 
of the first act. Quite astonished, he asked, “ Est-ce que je 
n’y ai pas de trombonnes?” I showed him the printed 
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score, and he begged me to add trombones to this march, so 
that. they might if possible be played at the next rehearsal. 
Also he said to me, “J’ai entendu dans votre Rienzi un 
instrument que vous appelez ‘ Bass-tuba’; je ne veux pas 
bannir cet instrument de lorchestre ; faites m’en une partie 
pour La Vestale.” I was glad discriminately and discreetly 
to accede to his wishes. When at the rehearsal he for the first 
time heard the effect of this, he cast a really tender look of 
thanks toward me; and the impression of this not difficult 
enrichment of his score was so permanent on him that he later 
in a very friendly letter from Paris begged me to send him 
a parcel of these added parts; only his pride did not allow 
him, in describing what he wished, to admit that he was ask- 
ing for something composed by me; but he wrote,—“ En- 
voyez-moi une partition des trombonnes pour la marche 
triomphale, et de la Basse-tuba, telle quelle a été exécutée 
sous ma direction & Dresde.” 

The scene of the second act is the interior of the temple 
of Vesta. The sacred fire is burning on a large marble altar 
in the centre of the stage ; the altar is approached by steps, 
and on one side of it a seat for the vestal in charge of the 
sacred fire is cut out. The vestals are standing round the 
altar, singing their evening hymn. The character of this 
beautiful number will be seen from the opening of the intro- 
ductory symphony :— 


No. 12. Andante maestoso. 
—- 
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—_—— 
It should be said that all the strings except the double- basse 
are muted, thus giving a veiled and subdued colouring to the 
music. The chorus is in four parts—two sopranos and two 
altos ; its chief subject is that given in the horn in the above 
extract, and it is mostly accompanied by the triplet figure for 
the first violins, as quoted. At the close of the chorus the 
Grand Vestal hands to Julia the rod with which to stir the 
sacred fire, and warns her :— , 
“Cette heure auguste et solennelle 

vous met en présence des dieux ; 

songez qu’ils puniront un soupir infidéle, 

et que ces voiites ont des yeux.” 
The vestals depart, and Julia is left alone in the deepest 
dejection. Kneeling on the steps of the altar, she addresses 
to the “redoutable déesse ” a prayer which is one of the 
finest and most pathetic numbers of the opera. After a sym- 
phony of fifteen bars, containing a very important solo for 
the horn, the air begins thus :—- 

No. 18. Fe ane espressivo. 
lol, 1, 2. 
Jutia.* Toi d 
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The continuation of the passage I have quoted is followed by 
another, in © minor, of a more agitated character, to the 
words “Tu vois mes mortelles alarmes,” vte., after which the 
first part is repeated, to a different text, and followed by a 
short coda.* 

This beautiful air is followed by a magnificent recitative 
99 bars in length, which may rank with the finest examples 
by Gluck, on whose style it is evidently modelled ; the first 
part of it, indeed, recalls the great recitative of the High 
Priest in the first act of Alceste. The words are too long to 
quote in their entirety ; I give the commencement :— 

“* Sur cet autel sacré que ma douleur assi®ge 

je porte en frémissant une main sacrilege ; 

mon aspect odieux 

fait palir la flamme immortelle : 

Vesta ne recoit point mes vooux, 

et je sens que son bras me repousse loin delle. 

Eh bien! fils de Vénus, & tes veeux je me rends!” 
At this point the music becomes more agitated, as Julia 
realizes the dangers to which she is exposing herself. The 
thought of her lover then presents itself :— 

“ Licinius est la—quoi, je puis le revoir— 

lentendre—lui parler—et la crainte m/arréte ! 

Non, je n’hésite plus; l'amour, le désespoir 

usurpent dans mon ceeur une entiére puissance.” 

The words “ Licinius est ld”’ are marked in the voice-part 
‘avec délire,” and are unaccompanied ; the short ejacula- 
tions are separated by a figure of moving quavers for the 
strings, at first moderato, but quicker on each repetition, until, 
at the words “‘ Non, je n’hésite plus,” the presto is resumed, 
with a new sequential figure of accompaniment, culminating 
in a burst for the full orchestra. A fine dramatic singer 
would make a great effect with this grand recitative. 

The air “Impitoyables Dieux,” which immediately 
follows, fully maintains the musical interest of the scene, 
After five bars of agitated symphony, the voice begins :— 

No. 14. 

Presto assai, sempre agitato. 





























* Those readers who are interested in orchestration will find the first 
twenty-six bars of this air given in full score in Berlioz’s “ lnstrumenta- 
tion,” p. 191 of the English translation. 
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In his analysis of the work Berlioz, speaking of the abundance 
of the dramatic inspiration, says :— 

“* But there are ideas which can only be perceived in the 
performance ; among others there is one of rare beauty in 
the second act. In Julia’s air “ Impitoyables Dieux !”’, an 
air in the minor mode and full of the agitation of despair, is 
found a phrase heart-rending in its abandonment and sorrow- 
ful tenderness.” (I interrupt the quotation, to give the 
passage referred to :—) 
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** After the end of the air, and these words of recitative, 
‘Viens, mortel adoré, je te donne ma vie,’ while Julia goes 
to the back of the stage to open to Licinius, the orchestra 
repeats a fragment of the preceding air, in which the accents 
of the passionate trouble of the Vestal still predominate ; 
but at the very moment when the door opens, admitting the 
friendly rays of the star of night, a sudden pianissimo brings 
back in the orchestra the phrase ‘que le bienfait de sa 
présence,’ slightly ornamented by the wind instruments ; 
it seems at once that a delicious atmosphere diffuses itself 
in the temple ; it is a perfume of love that exhales, it is the 
flower of life that unfolds, it is the heaven that opens; and 
we feel that the lover of Licinius, discouraged by the contest 
with her heart, comes with tottering steps to sink at the foot 
of the altar, ready to give her life for an instant of intoxica- 
tion. I have never been able to witness a performance of 
this scene without being affected by it almost to dizziness.” 

Licinius enters, and begs Julia to fly with him; she 
refuses. In a beautiful cavatina he assures her that the gods 
will take pity on them. I quote only the melody of the first 
part of this air, which is in the pure Italian style :— 
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Meanwhile the sacred fire on the altar grows pale ; Julia stirs 
it, and begs her lover to depart ; but it burns up again, and 
she throws her fears to the winds, and comes down from the 
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steps of the altar to Licinius. The great love duet that follows 
is one of the most impassioned numbers of the opera. I had 
noted more than one passage for quotation, but feel that any 
such short extracts as alone would be possible here would 
convey so imperfect an idea of the music that I prefer to give 
Berlioz’s words about it. He says :— 

“ As for the duet, and above all the peroration of the 
ensemble :— 

\ C’est pour toi seul que je veux vivre ! 
{ Oui, pour toi seule je veux vivre ! 

they are indescribable things; there are palpitations, cries, 
frantic embraces, which are not known to you, ye pale lovers 
of the North ; it is Italian love, in its furious grandeur and its 
volcanic ardours.” ‘ 

The duet ends with an abrupt and striking modulation 
from B flat major to B minor, given out by the full power of 
the orchestra, as Julia mounts the steps of the altar, only to 
discover that the sacred fire has gone out. Affrighted she 
exclaims, 

“Ma perte est assurée ; sia ie 
plus d’espoir . . . j'ai vécu; la flamme est expiree. 


At this moment Cinna rushes into the temple; the people 
have discovered that the sanctuary has been violated, and 
he urges Licinius to escape under the shadow of night while 
there is yet time. Licinius refuses to leave Julia, but she 
says that his remaining will only render her death more 
certain. A highly dramatic trio is interrupted by the cries 
of the chorus without :— 


No, 17. 
Sop. 1, 2. 
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At first these voices are heard from a distance; but they 

come nearer as the trio proceeds, and only when they are 

quite close is Cinna able to drag away Licinius. As the 

chorus enters’ Julia falls swooning on the steps of the altar. 
(Conclusion to follow.) 


OPERA IN PARIS. 


THE month of May, so fertile in operatic productions at the 
Variétés, at the Opéra Comique, and at the Italian Opera, 
has been a real embarras de richesse for music lovers and critics. 

First of all, I think, we must speak of the production of 
“La Cabrera,” Gabriel Dupont’s new opera (text by Henri 
Cain), since it has been awaited with impatience by the 
general public, and especially by the musical world. 

There were many reasons for this impatience. Firstly, 
the great ado made about it throughout Europe, when out of 
three hundred competitors, its composer won last year the 
first prize offered by Sonzogno. Secondly, the brilliant success 
it obtained when first produced at Milan; and thirdly, be- 
cause, owing to the exaggerated praise of the papers, it 
seemed as if a new French musical genius had anisen. 

As a rule, it is not wise to be too sanguine about the merits 
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of a new work, the consequence being a partial, or even total 
disappointment. Already the news coming from Germany, 
where “‘ La Cabrera” has been performed, proves the truth 
of such precaution. 

“La Cabrera,” produced at the Opéra Comique on 
Friday, May 5th, is to a certain degree associated with the 
experience of modern Italian operatic music, which has 
been given at the Sarah Bernhardt Theatre. It has 
the rapid and brutal realistic action which has become the 
fashion since the success of Mascagni’s “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana.”’ 

An author has a perfect right to divide a dramatic subject 
into the number of acts and tableaux which he deems suitable. 
The important point is that there may not be omissions or 
artificial lengthenings, nor, on the contrary, a systematic fore- 
shortening of the plan of the drama. In reality, a tragedy 
or a comedy cannot acquire vitality in music if deficient of 
the two following elementary conditions: the fundamental 
idea permeating the principal scenes, and these brought to 
a climax without useless episodes. And now to the work. 

In a village of the Pyrenees lives a young shepherdess 
(Cabrera), alone in the world, whose sad story is related. A 
young fisherman, Pedrito, loves her intensely, as she him. 
But Pedrito has been enrolled for the Cuban War, and the 
unhappy girl hears nothing whatever about him. She is 
roughly repulsed by his mother, from whom she seeks to 
obtain news. Amalia (the Cabrera) is then assiduously 
pursued by a certain Juan Cheppa; he takes advantage of 
her helpless position, seduces the innocent girl, and a>andons 
her after she has become a mother. 

Now she is despised by everybody, and Pedrito, even if he 
return, would not marry her. The young man, in fact, does 
return safely from the war. His heart has remained faithful 
to his dear Amalia. 

! a great misfortune awaits him. 


But, alas ! The Cabrera 


decides herself to reveal to him the irreparable fault she com- 


mitted at a moment of terrible moral misery—a bold and 
extremely moving dramatic situation—and Pedrito, aghast 
at the awful revelation, curses her and rushes away, furious 
and desperate. 

Amalia, silent, resigned, and overwhelmed with grief, 
takes the child in her arms, and after kneeling in prayer before 
the church, departs from her native village. The curtain falls, 
and when it rises Juan Cheppa, the seducer of the unhappy 
Amalia, is seated at a table in front of a tavern, drinking gaily 
with some companions. Pedrito arrives, and perceiving the 
impudent betrayer of his sweetheart, insults and provokes 
him. But Cheppa is a coward; he goes away with his com- 
panions. 

Pedrito, remaining alone, laments his crue! misfortune. 
But anger gives place to profound pity for the awful fate 
of the unfortunate girl, and that pity awakens the old tender 
passion. 

Night approaches. Pedrito falls asleep and dreams of his 
sorrowful love. The sounds of sacred songs issue from the 
church; the angelus bell sounds like a knell. At that 
moment Amalia appears on the hill. Pale, dressed in a 
shabby black gown, she staggers back to her native 
village. Her child is dead, and she comes to die where she 
was born. 

Pedrito sees her. The old love revives in his heart. They 
embrace and swear to be united and happy for ever, when 
the Cabrera suddenly faints, falls down, and expires. All 
is over! 

The music of M. Gabriel Dupont shows some instinct for 
scenic effect, also sincerity of expression, as well as a certain 
dexterity in scoring. Perhaps we should appreciate it more 
as the work of a debutant if the réclame had not praised it as 
an inspired masterpiece. But there cannot exist any illusion. 
It lacks character, warmth, and real poetical rapture. It 
is well written, smooth, lukewarm. 

M. Dupont has written the vocal part to prose which 
prevented him from making the melodic accents coincide with 
the expressive words. 





The instrumentation of “La Cabrera” may be called a 
stream running smoothly its regular and prudent course, with 
here and there reminiscences of other composers. I am cons 
vinced that “ Cabrera ” will be played for a long time, because 
of its sentimentality, and because the subject offers two 
interesting réles to lyric actors. 

This success of a special order will allow the young com- 
poser to prepare a new work, more deeply meditated, and we 
hope that M. Gabriel Dupont, according to the aptitude he 
has already shown, will in future give better proof of his 
musical powers. 

However, it remains a great mystery why the opera 
got the first prize, unless all the other works were beneath 
mediocrity. 

Mme. Bellincioni, who had already created the part of 
the Cabrera in Milan, undertook the arduous task of creating 
it in French. We had heard such enthusiastic praises about 
this distinguished singer that our expectations were great. 
In fact, she is a great artist, but her voice, alas ! shows traces 
of the ravages of time. Her histrionic power is certainly 
strong, but her gestures are not refined. She was well 
received, yet did not arouse any enthusiasm. Her partner, 
the tenor Clément, although not in possession of a first-rate 
voice, sang and played the part of Pedrito in his usual grand 
style, and was warmly applauded. 

The clever director of the Variétés, M. Samuel, continues 
the revival of operetta, and on Monday, May Ist, he 
presented the Parisian public with a new work, “ L’ Age d’Or,” 
opérette en trois actes et douze tableaux, by Messrs. Feydeau 
and Desvalliéres, music by Louis Varney. “ L’Age d’Or” 
is a fantasy @ [ Aristophane, an anachronism intended to 
ridicule our age. Follentin, a bureaucrat, falls into debt, 
and expresses bitter regret at not living in the age of 
Reine Margot. A dream gratifies his desire. He is at once 
carried back to the time of Charles IX., to the night of the 
Saint-Barthélemy. Reine Margot falls in love with him; he 
has a chat with Cathérine de Médicis, and kills Henry IV. 
prematurely. On being handed over to the executioner, he 
begs to be transferred to another historical period. Now we 
find him in the middle of the eighteenth century, accompanied 
by his wife and his daughter. Follentin is at once introduced 
at court, becomes the friend of Louis XV., reveals to Franklin 
the invention of the lightning conductor, introduces the 
Dubarry into society, and flirts with the Pompadour. But 
neither does this epoch satisfy him. 

He next wanders to future times—to the year 2,000. 
Fémininisme has triumphed ; the ladies rule the world, and 
now court the gentlemen. A girl-student flirts with Follentin, 
but he finds that, after all, this period is not better than the 
others. At last he wakes up, and is convinced that his epoch 
is yet the best. 

Messrs. Feydeau and Desvallitres have displayed over- 
flowing fantasy in these twelve tableaux. 

The musie of M. Varney is charming, gay, and fluent as 
the subject requires, and it is well scored, without any modern 
exaggeration. The proves once more the 
taste of M. Samuel. Among others, the tableau of Versailles 
is @ marvel of luxurious mounting. 

M. Brasseur, as Follentin, enlivens the three acts by his 
brilliant humour. He never leaves the stage during the whole 
evening. Mmes. Magnier, Lavalliére, Tariol-Baugé, Saulier, 
and Ginette, as well as Messrs. Fugére, Carpentier, Claudin, 
and Dambrine, complete a most amusing and interesting 
ensemble. 

The season of Italian Opera may be summed up in 4 
few lines. The composers of the rising Italian generation 
presented by M. Sonzogno may be divided into two cate- 
gories—those who promise future development of their talent 
in that they show melodic inspiration, as well as musical know- 
ledge and good scoring; and those who, after obtaining 
success with a small work, inspired by the highly dramatic 
power of its plot, have not strengthened their th oretical 
knowledge, and consequently have not improved their some 
what commonplace style. 


mise-en-scone 
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In the first category we find only Umberto Giordano, whose 
* Fedora,” “ Andrea Chénier,” and “ Siberia” give evident 
proof of his superior musical disposition and theoretic know- 
ledge, ‘‘ Siberia’ being undoubtedly the best, and ‘‘ Fedora ” 
the weakest of the three works. Giordano gives promise of 
a great future. Leoncavallo and Mascagni belong both to the 
second order. After “ Pagliacci” and “ Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ 
they have not made any progress, and their works, unequal and 
imperfect, show that they have learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing. “ Zaza” and “ L’Ami¢o Fritz” lack unity 
of style, original inspiration, as well as a methodical 
plan of structure. To say that vulgar and noisy instru- 
mentation can be tolerated in “ Pagliacci” and ‘“‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana”’ because of its harmonizing with the brutal 
subjects, is an artistic blasphemy. 


“ Adriana Lecouvreur,” of M. Francesco Ciléa, may be 
called an indifferent work by a good amateur. It neither 
increases nor diminishes the reputation of the modern Italian 
school, of which the best representatives are undoubtedly 
Puccini and Giordano. 


The young Italian composers continue to select, indis- 
criminately, from the modern French dramas, the subjects 
for the application of their new operatic proceeding, which 
they have not yet defined. They lack, in general, the funda- 
mental literary instruction indispensable nowadays to every 
opera composer. Consequently they adopt some works like 
“ Adriana Lecouvreur’”’ (by Scribe and Legouvé),“‘ Fedora ” 
(by Sardou), “ L’Amico Fritz” (by Erckmann-Chatrian), 
and “ Zaza” (by P. Breton and M. Simon), which are abso- 
lutely anti-lyric, and not at all fit to be expressed in music. 
The dramatic structure of these pieces is exclusively calcu- 
lated to excite the interest of the public through a succession 
of incidents, episodes, and situations, which produce an 
impression forgotten as soon as the curtain falls. . The nucleus 
of the action, the soul of the drama, is wanting altogether 
insuch works. The majority of the young Italian composers 
ought first to learn literature, history, and esthetics, and 
meditate seriously upon the works of Italian and German 
classics, and after that adopt all modern reasonable innov- 
ations, without setting aside their peculiar national melodic 
inspiration. 

M. Sonzogno presented the 
to end the season gaily. 
quite the contrary. 


“ Barbiere”’ of Rossini, 
But, alas! the result has been 


Poor Rossini, he must have turned in his grave on Tuesday, 
May 30th, 1905! Only imagine a “ Barbiere” with an 
Almaviva seventy years old! Masini, the great, the celebrated 
Masini, how could he have consented to appear again 
before the public who many years ago idolized him ! 


Among the artists actually singing the “ Barbiere” in 
Paris, half of them ended their career long ago, and have 
no longer any voice. The others—young ones, with the 
exception of Mile. Pacini, are not capable of singing a scala 
or a gruppetto properly, and scream the whole evening, accord- 
ing to modern style. 

Such an ensemble is a very dull parody of the immortal 
masterpiece of the “ Cigno di Pesaro,” a sort of buffoonery in 
which everyone endeavours to be gay and merry, but from 
which the audience receives a profound impression of sadness 
and deep regret. Of the singers presented by M. Sonzegno, 
the gentlemen are undoubtedly superior to the ladies. In 
addition to Caruso, who sang in “ Fedora” five times with 
unbounded success, we may especially mention the tenors 
De Lucia, Garbini, and Pini-Corsi ; the baritones Titta Ruffo, 
Sammareo, and Kaschmann, as well as the bass Sottoleno. 
Mile. Pacini is well known as an excellent chanteuse légére. 
Signore Berlendi and Fossini-Pegra are both commendable 
sopranos, but imperfect vocalists. The danseuse from the 
“Folies Bergéres,” Mlle. Lina Cavalieri, has natural his- 
trionic talent, but she exaggerates every movement and 
becomes a caricature. Her voice is of inferior quality and 
not at all well schooled. 





The orchestra and the chorus are excellent, and the two 
conductors, Signori Ferrari and Campanini, first rate. 

“Chérubin,” the work composed by Massenet for Monte 
Carlo last year, has been reproduced in brilliant style at the 
Opéra Comique. “ Chérubin” is a comédie musicale—that 
is to say, a light subject, adorned with light, clear music, full 
of grace and poetry. 

Massenet has written to it music which is an elegant 
embroidery, but an embroidery that sings. Although written 
with the respect due to modern polyphony, the music of 
‘ Chérubin ”’ is clear as spring water, and of charming elegance. 

Mmes. Garden, Carré, and Vallandri, as well as the in- 
comparable Fugére, are most successful in their respective 
parts, and forced every night to repeat the delightful airs so 
abundant in this original little score. The orchestra, under 
M. Luigini, is perfection, and the mise-en-scéne wonderful. 

8. D. C. MaRcHEsL 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


Aveust Néror’s “ Ballad” for Violoncello and Piano, Op. 
122, which appears in ‘“‘Ow Music Pages” this month, is an 
expressive piece, and it has the charm of simplicity. The 
opening ascending notes have a kind of once-upon-a-time 
sound, and the story which the music unfolds, though at 
first quiet and somewhat plaintive, soon becomes animated. 
The music works up to a grandiose section in the key of the 
tonie major, the principal one being that of G minor. A 
clever return by enharmonic means to the latter brings back 
the opening pbrase, but only by way of coda ; it is heard tw ice, 
the piece ending quietly in the major mode. 


Reviews of Hew Music 
Editions. 


MUSIC. 
Scherzo, Op. 4. 
6d.) London : 


and Rew 


PIANOFORTE 


Select Works of Johannes Brahms : 
No. 5104; price, net, Is. 
Ltd. 

WE recently called attention to the Sonatas of Brahms bear- 
ing the opus numbers 1, 2, and 5, and in the Scherzo under 
notice we have another of his very early works. There are 
certain reminiscences of Chopin in the music, but if viewed 
in the proper light such things are most interesting. Brahms 
wrote his Scherzo at a time when Chopin’s influence was 
specially strong, and therefore bound to affect a young and 
gifted composer. There is no need to describe the work under 
notice in detail. It is constantly heard in the concert room, 
and it has one advantage over many of Brahms’s pianoforte 
pieces, in that it does not present any uncomfortable technical 
difficulties. 


(Edition 
Augener 


Select Pieces for the Pianoforte, by Avaust Notck: Melody 
in D, Op. 117; Iris Mazurka, Op. 127; Schlummerlied 
(Slumber Song), Op. 128; and Barcarola Veneziana, 
Op. 123; the latter also arranged for Violin and Piano- 
forte. London: Augener Ltd. 

THE first composition, simple as it is, opens with a chord which 

at one time would have been thought daring: the chord 

of dominant ninth is not only unprepared, but only in- 
directly resolved. Such things nowadays are, however, 
among the commonplaces of harmony. The melody is fresh 
and pleasing. The middle section with its moving semi- 
quavers, snatches of melody, and thematic use of the opening 
bar mentioned above provides the necessary contrast. In 
the quiet coda passages in semiquavers are again heard. 

—The Mazurka opens boldly, and with a theme which with 

the slight ornamental notes removed consists of ascending 

and descending diatonic scale notes. It has often been re- 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC (continued). 

marked that some of Beethoven's finest themes are thus con- 
structed, but the same thing may be observed in composers 
both berore and after him. The second section of hight, trip- 
ping character, is in excellent contrast. The middle portion 
of the piece in the major key of the submediant—the prin- 
cipal key is c minor—is for the most part smooth and melodi- 
us. The Slumber Song is attractive. Schumann and 
Chopin have imitated in their Berceuses the rocking of the 
cradle in characteristic manner; here the composer brings 
it about effectively, and without in any way imitating them. 
He has’ written a little piece as charming as it is delicate. 
The general character of a Barcarole is determined by the 
title: there must be a moving bass, and over it a quiet, 
song-like melody. The difficulty, however, is to create a 
melody which, while simple, is fresh and taking; and in 
this matter the composer of the piece in question has been 
very successful. The syncopated rhythm offers at 
moments a feeling of repose, at others of slight agitation ; 
and in either case of contrast to the rippling semiquaver 
accompaniment. Apart from all this there is distinct 
charm in the melody, while the writing generally reveals 
taste and skill. It is self-evident that music of this kind 
lends itself well to transcription such as the one named 
above: to the violin is assigned the melody, while the 
pianoforte part, if subordinate, is by no means uninterest- 
ing. 


Compositions for the Pianoforte, by ArNotpo Sarrorio: 
Humoresque, Op. 611; Sérénade burlesque, Op. 614; 
La Coquette, Op. 603 ; La Bayadére, Tarantella, Op. 607; 
Fleurs @Orange (Orange Blossoms), Mazourka élégante, 
Op. 605; and Dreaming (Traumverloren), and Le Chry- 
santhéme, Chant sans paroles, Op. 590, Nos. 5 and 6. 
London: Augener Ltd. 
For music to be humorous the composer must have some- 
thing of that quality in himself, but there are certain 
outward signs which at any rate suggest humour— 
capricious rhythm, unexpected modulations, chromatic 
notes, and pauses. All these things are to be found in the 
bright, brisk Hwumoreske. The title of the Sérénade 
burlesque is well depicted in the music. In an ordinary 
Serenade sentiment plays an important part, and smooth- 
ness and grace are also essential elements; but here there 
is a successful attempt to avoid, or, rather, parody such 
things. La Coquette is bright and effective, while the staccato 
in the principal section serves not only to delineate the 
fickle nature of a coquette, but also to give useful practice 
in acquiring lightness of touch. In the middle section the 
mood is quieter; toujours staccato would, of course, prove 
monotonous. The Tarantella has plenty of go, and the 
music, without presenting any serious difficulties, has just 
enough work in it to keep the fingers profitably employed. 
The Mazourka is light, tasteful, and pleasingly written so far 
as technique is concerned. Neither of these two pieces, in- 
deed, is difficult to play, but much of their effect depends 
upon right phrasing and careful observance of the marks 
of expression. Dreaming is naturally a quiet piece; it has 
an expressive, flowing melody, and an arpeggio accompani- 
ment which adds to the dream-like effect of the former. A 
Song without Words naturally sets one thinking what kind 
of words would suit the music ; in other words, what kind of 
mood it expresses. In this instance it seems to express a 
happy, contented state of mind, and must therefore be played 
cheerfully. The busy semiquavers are somewhat of the mill- 
wheel order. With such material it would be easy to invent 
a little romance which could do no harm, and might help 
towards an expressive rendering of the piece. 


The Fairy Gondola, Barcarolle, by SterAx Estrorr. London: 
Augener Ltd. 

Ix a — thus named lightness is essential ; and, as teachers 

of wide experience well know, lightness of touch is the excep- 


tion rather than the rule. This Fairy Gondola will therefore 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC (continued. ) 
be of service, and in addition it will be found pleasing, for 
the composer understands how to express simple thoughts in 
simple language and in a taking manner. 





Valse Heureuse for the Pianoforte, by Arruurn O'Leary. 
London: Augener Ltd. 
A major key is generally selected for a joyous, and a minor 
for a mournful mood. The Valse before us opens in © minor, 
but a change is soon made to the key of the relative major, 
which by the contrast sounds all the brighter. The middle 
section, in the key of B major (enharmonic for c flat), is soft 
and winning; here joy of a quiet character is expressed. 
The writing for the instrument is telling, but not tawdry 


Anthologie Classique et Moderne. Eighth Series. Couperin’s 

Les Barricades Mystérieuses. London: Augener Ltd. 
A Nore left out here and there in a pianoforte piece by Liszt 
and other modern composers would scarcely affect the music 
as a whole ; such omission might indeed scarcely be noticed, 
even by persons to whom the piece is familiar. But in the 
best old music every note is of importance, and that is what 
makes it so difficult to interpret. The choice tone-poem in 
question looks simple enough, but to get the right phrasing, 
one-colour, to express—in fact, the mystery of the music— 
requires a keen ear and much thought. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Sonatina, for Violin and Pianoforte, by Jon. Berenovrt, 
Op. 34. (Edition No. 11322.) Also for Violoncello and 
Piano (No. 7668); price, each, net, 2s. London: 
Augener Ltd. 

THE opening movement of this Sonatina offers a good example 

of evolution. The first two bars form the germ whence 

springs much of the music ; the simple phrase of descending 
notes appears now as melody, now as accompaniment, and 
with rhythmical alterations which always prevent monotony. 

This allegro moderato is not only clever, but full of attractive 

melody. An Andantino follows of expressive poetical 

character. The Menuet is light and piquant, while in the 

Finale there is good workmanship, which enhances simple 

yet refined thematic material. 


De la Solitude: Souvenir et Invocation. Deux Feuilles 
d’Album, pour Violon avec Accompagnement de Piano, 
par JuLes SzéxAcs, Op. 18. (Edition No. 11716; price, 
net, Is.) London : Augener Ltd. 

Tue first of these two short pieces is in E minor, and the second 

in EB major ; they would therefore sound well if played in suc- 

cession, for though each, with exception of a middle animato 
section, is quiet, they offer contrast other than that of key. 

Souvenir opens with a simple theme ; then follows modulation 

and slight development, while at the return of the principal 

section in shortened form the pianoforte accompaniment is 
fuller without becoming at all heavy. The structure of 

Invocation is similar, and the music is of equal, if not greater 

interest. The pianoforte parts of both pieces are well 

written. 


Ensemble Music, for Piano, three Violins, Viola, 'Cello, and 
Contrabass: Slumber Song from Auber’s “ Masaniello,” 
March and Soldiers’ Chorus from Gounod’s “ Faust,” 
Mendelssohn's Funeral March, and Schumann’s Scherzo 
from Symphony No. 3. Arranged by Fr. Hermann. 
(Edition Nos. 5346h, 5347h, 5348h, and 5349h; price, 
net, 2s. each.) London: Augener Ltd. 

Tue simplest form of ensemble music is, of course, the piano- 

forte duet ; and the study of four-handed pieces by players of 

equal strength, both of finger and of intelligence, is pleasant 
and profitable. But a combination of instruments such as 
that of the present set of pieces is still more profitable ; 
ensemble practice of them promotes to a greater degree a sense 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC (continued). 


of rhythm and time. In the event of a slip duettists may 
help each other in various ways, but with a company of seven, 
each player has to be most exact in performing his part, for 
the smallest error may cause a breakdown of the whole com- 
pany. And this ensemble on a large scale is not only helpful, 
but exciting ; and it may be regarded as a useful preliminary 
study of orchestral music. The pieces selected are all familiar, 
and therefore need no description. The two Marches are 
particularly resourceful as studies in rhythm. The music 
has been ably transcribed by Mr. Hermann for the instru- 
ments named. He has also arranged the same pieces for 
piano and one, two, or three violins, for string quartet, 
quintet, piano and quartet, and piano and quintet. 


The Story of the Flowers, by W. M. Hurcuison, for Piano 
Solo. (Edition, No. 49884; price, net, 2s.) Also 
arranged for 2, Violin and Piano (net, ls. 6d.): 0, 
2 Violins and Piano (net, 2s.); D, ‘Cello and Piano 
(net, 1s. 6d.); H, ’Cello, Violin, and Piano (net, 2s.); 
F, Flute and Piano (net, 1s. 6d.); G, Flute, Violin, 
and Piano (net, 2s.). London: Augener Ltd. 

“Arg we not,” writes Hanslick in “The Beautiful in 
Music,” “all acquainted with the unsophisticated mean- 
ings of colours, so dear to the popular imagination, and 
which cultured minds have exalted into poetic refinement? 
Green is associated with a feeling of hope, blue with 
fidelity.” And each of the four pieces before us has as heading 
the name of a flower, and one or a few words indicating 
the feeling associated with it: the Red Carnation typify- 
ing a sorrowful heart; the Hawthorn, hope; Veronica, 
fidelity; while Asphodel naturally suggests “love beyond 
the grave.” The pieces are short, easy, and melodious; 
they have also. been arranged for various instruments. 


BOOKS. 


The Study of Music as a Means of Education, by EpGar MIL1s. 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell; and London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., 1905. (Price 1s. net.) 

THe author of this Address, given at various schools, is 

Inspector of Music in schools for the London University. 

Music was once considered a mere amusement, or an art only 

to be studied by those having a gift for it. When, as Mr. 

Mills relates, the late Mr. E. Gurney, after gaining a Fellow- 

ship at Trinity College, announced to the master that he 

intended to take up music as a life-work, the former remarked, 

“He might as well be a dancing master.” Mr. Mills argues, 

and justly, that the study of music, apart from musical results, 

trains the intellect and develops character. There are also 
profitable remarks on “ The Choice of Music,” “ Nervous- 
ness,’ and that most difficult of arts, “ Self-Criticism.” 

There is a preface by Mrs. 8. Bryant. The Address is well 

worth reading. 


Schubert, by Epmonpstoune Duncan. 

Dent. (Price 3s. 6d. net.) 
Ovr author relates the romantic, yet often sad, story of the 
composer's life, and he describes his art-work in a clear, 
thoughtful manner. The book is both interesting and instruc- 
tive: there is, indeed, no other work of the kind. The late 
Sir G. Grove wrote some admirable analyses of some of the 
composer's orchestral works, but here, in comparatively short 
space, his whole art-work is passed in review. Mr. Duncan 
is of opinion that Schubert “enriched every department of 
music with a masterpiece” ; but in every department except 
that of opera is the general verdict. All, however, can agree 
in this, that his operas, if not actual masterpieces as regards 
form and style, contain much that is noble, lovely, and 
imbued with dramatic power. Mr. Duncan gives in useful 
appendices a Schubert bibliography, a list of his works, and 
“Personalia and Memoranda.” There are also illustrations 
and portraits. 


London: J. M. 








BOOKS (continue ad), 
The Ring of the Nibelung, by O. Kramer. London: A. Owen 
& 


40. 

Tuts “Companion to Opera Goers” gives a synopsis of the 
four parts, with an introductory sketch, and notes on the 
text and music. In the brief sketch of the life of Wagner, 
the statements that in 1855 his genius had ‘‘ won universal 
recognition,” and that “ Tannhiuser ” and ‘* Lohengrin ” had 
‘taken precedence of all other works in the repertories of the 
larger theatres ”’ are decidedly exaggerated. In describing the 
music, the leading themes are said to be “constantly re- 
peated,” as if they always appeared in the same stereotyped 
form. There are some good points in the little volume, 
though as a guide it is not altogether reliable. For instance, 
the first performance of the complete “ Ring” at Bayreuth is 
said to have taken place on ‘‘ August 13.” 


100 Examination Questions for Organ Students, by J. Mar- 
THEWS. (Edition No. 10,114; price 6d. net.) London 
Augener Ltd. 

THE Questions are intended to test the knowledge possessed 

by candidates for examinations in organ playing held by the 

Royal College of Organists, the Royal Academy of Music, 

the Royal College of Music, and Trinity College of Music, 

London. This is a practical book which needs no bush, the 

author’s “ Handbook of the Organ,” in which, under the 

respective sections, will be found answers to the Questions, 
enjoying a good reputation. 


Lecture on Organ Blowing, by Hucu Swanton. (The Kinetic 
Swanton Co. L d.) 
Tuts lecture was delivered before the Guild of Organists last 
February. The author speaks at the end of having merely 
skimmed the verge of his subject, but readers will find it 
something more than a skim. Of necessity, it is technical, 
yet never dry. The learned author's portrait in colours is re- 
produced from an original painting by Professor von Her- 
komer. 
RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Ascnersera & Co.:(H. Constante), “Is it the wind of the 
dawn ?” song.—G. Wurrrtn Course: (G. D. Cunningham), 
“ Gentle Shepherds ” and “ They came with haste to Beth- 
lehem,” carols.—DrutscnHe INSTRUMENTENRBAU-ZEITUNG : 
(Dr. Max Grossman), Verbessert das Alter und vieles Spielen 
wirklich den Ton und die Ansprache der Geige ?—HENRY 
Frowp®: Selections from the works of “ Palestrina,” Noe. 
10 and 11, transcribed by Eleanor C. Gregory.—K6uuer & Son, 
Edinburgh: (John C. Grieve), “‘ A Lover’s Lament,” song. 
—Lzronarp & Co.: (Jean Bonneval), “ Entr’acte” ; (2. M. 
Collins), “‘ Mitagong”; (Henri Dubois), “ Pensées a vol 
doiseau”’; (Stepan Esipoff), “Cinq Morceaux caractér- 
istiques,” Op. 37, and “Old English”; (Josef Holbrooke), 
Op. 17, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6; (Henri Lamarqué), “* Nuit d’été”’ ; 
(Bugéne ‘Marigny), “ Perles de Neige” ; (J. Warwick Moore), 
* Amélie” and “‘ Maid Marian’; (Alfred Morland), “* Chan- 
son du Matin,” “ Longing,” “ Solitude,” ‘‘ Sur le Lac,” “ Twi- 
light in the Woods,” “ Vioma,” and “‘ White Heather ” ; 
(F. Mullen), “ Arabesque”; (J. Perry), “With Courtly 
Grace ” ; (E. Thielman Prior), “ Spring Song” ; (@. Rayner), 
“ Brigadiers,” “ Poppyland,” and “ Tarantella” ; (S. Claud: 
Ridley), ‘‘ Garde du Corps ”’ and “ Happy Thoughts ” ; 
Smart), “The Far East ’’; (Leslie Smith), “ Yo-San 
Strelezki), “‘ Balmoral,” “ Yolande,” and ‘‘ Christmas Roses,” 
for pianoforte ; (F. Allitsen), *‘ The Lover’s Wish” ; (Katha- 
rine Barry), “ Time’s Roses” and “ Two Songs”; (2. Beck- 
Slinn), “ A Song of the Road” and “ Song of the Stormwind ” ; 
(Catherine Chalk), “Two Songs”; (S. H. Cooke), “ When 
damsels’ eyes were bright”; (J. M. Diack), “ One morning, 
oh! soearly ” ; (Stepan Esipoff), ““ For Evermore” ; (Wilton 
King), “A Song of Ireland’’; (@. Lockhart), ‘“‘ Hope and 
Pray ” and “ Tumble to Rest”; (Daisy MeGeoch), “ Who'll 
come maying with me?” ; (£. Newton), “God who madest 
earth and heaven”; (Jocelyn Noel), “If all the world ” ; 
(G. Rayner), “ A Sailor Lad” ; (E. St. Quentin), “ Felicity ” ; 
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(Colin Taylor), “Two Songs”; (Cyril Thorne), “ Red- 
breast”; (Rosa E. Wastell), “ Memory,” songs; (Kent 
Sutton), Scena and Aria from “ Golden Legend,” for tenor 
voice.—Lovuis LomBarp: “Seul,” song.—Lyric Music 
PuBLIsHING Co.: (R. W. Higgins), “* A Spring Morning ” and 
“Impromptu,” for piano.—Novetto & Co., Lrp.: (Walter 
G. Harris), “ The Geasthenal Offices of the Church,” and 
“ Choral Communion Book, with The Office ” (plainsong), by 
John Merbecke, edited by C. V. Stanford.—R. W. Penranp : 
(Charles Macpherson), “ Selected Songs of Scotland,” Parts 
'-IV.—Reynotps & Co.: (Ernest A. Dicks), “The 
hkioments of Music.”—G. Scurrmer, New York: (Bruno 
Huhn), “The Grand Match,” song. —Cart Smion, Berlin : 
(Emil Hartmann), “ Arabesque” and “ Caprice,” Op. 16, 
Nos. 1 and 2, for piano; (Gustav Hasse), “ Erste Erfolge,” 
Op. 50, Heft I. ret IIL. piano duets; “ Instructive Unter- 
haltungsmusik,” Nos. 1 and 2, piano duets; (Cyrill Kistler), 
“ Serenade p moll,” Op. 72, violin and piano; (Franz 
Poenitz), “Friede in Jesu,” Op. 22, hymn for voice, 
cello, and piano; (Max Reger), “Romance,” for organ ; 
(Reinhard), “ Walzer Suite,” Op. 94, two pianos, 4 hands ; 
(Schmeidler), “‘ Concert Romance,’ Op. 13, for piano; (Z. 
Stichting), “ Kinder Trio,” Op. 26, for piano, violin, and ’cello. 
—WeeEkes & Co.: (G. Belcher), “A Saviour,” Christmas 
Anthem; (C. H. Couldery), “Carmen Puellis,” cantata ; 
(7. Haigh), ‘“‘ Moment Musical,” for organ; (W. H. Hickox), 
** Magnificat ” and “ Nunc Dimittis ” and “ Te Deum” in f. 
flat; (Margaret Hinton), “ Romanza,” for piano; (H. F. 
Jones), “Three Four-part Songs”; (J. J. Jones), “Te 
Deum, with two Kyries ”; (Noel Johnson), “ Barcarolle ” 
and “‘ Italian Serenade,” for violin and piana; (C. Egerton 
Lowe), “‘ Forty Studies for Violin” ; (A. B. Plant), “ In King 
David’s City,” threefold carol; (2. D. Rendall), “ Drake's 
Drum,” four-part song ; (2. Silas), ‘‘ Samaqueca,” for piano ; 
(BE. Halsey), ‘ A Sleep Song”; (C. Hazlehurst), “ The Fairy 
Vale” ; (H. M. Higgs), “To My Lady in Her Garden”; (2. 
Knight), “In a Far Country”; ([van C. Maclean), “ What 
is Love?” ; (L. G@. Stephens), ‘‘ The Time to Woo,” songs ; 
(H. J. Taylor), Musical Booklets, Nos. 1 to 6. 








THE OPERA. 


Covent GARDEN AND THE WALDORF. 


THe brilliant performances of Wagner’s “ Ring,” which I 
dealt with in my last article, have had the effect of making 
the rest of the season seem rather dull and lacking in artistic 
interest. At least, that is the effect on those who, like my- 
self, are not much enamoured of the old operatic répertoire. 
To regular opera-goers, no doubt, the advent of the Italian 
and French part of the season is welcomed with enthusiasm. 
Yet I think I am as fond of fine singing such as Signor Caruso 
and Melba have given us as any of the operatic enthusiasts. 
Only season after season it is the same at Covent Garden, 
and the critic is limited to the expression of an opinion as 
to whether these celebrated artists sang as well as ever or 
were in less good train. Later on, within a week of writing, 
we are to hear Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly,” and there is 
also to be the first performance of Signor Franco Leoni’s 
“L’Oracolo,” an opera based on the “ Cat and the Cherub,”’ 
and a revival of Gluck’s “ Orfeo.” 

It is an extraordinary thing that opera as a whole shows 
so little sign of development. Only the modern Italian school 
has any vitality, and the musical interest of the works of 
Puceim and Ciléa are not equal to their dramatic interest. 
It almost looks as if Wagner had said the last word in music 
drama, just as he thought Beethoven had written “ Finis” to 
the symphony. But it may well be that in time Germans 
will free themselves of a direct imitation of Wagner, and that 
English composers will start an opera school of their own. 
Of the modern French school we have heard nothing since 
the days of Bruneau’s “ L’Attaque du Moulin.” We know 
nothing of “ Louise,” nothing of Debussy’s “ Pelléas et 
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Mélisande,” and, of course, we are not to hear Massenet’s 
“Chérubin” for many a year to come. Even the season 
of light opera at the Waldorf has given us nothing new, 
except a one-act opera by Mr. Amherst Webber and a revival 
of Paér’s “ It Maestro di Cappella,” a trifling little work which 
is not to be compared to Rossini’s “ Il Barbiere,” or even to 
“Don Pasquale.” By way of revenge, “ La Sonnambula”’ 
was revived at the Waldorf, but, it must be confessed, without 
arousing any great interest. Why do not some of our im- 
presartt arrange a season of French opera? We have an 
annual visit of French actors and actresses, and they all 
attract large audiences. It seems to me that a well-arranged 
season of French opera would be successful financially. At 
any rate, it would be of much artistic interest, for there are 
several French works which the London amateur would like 
to hear. The authorities at Covent Garden do their best 
to vary their répertoire, but under the conditions there it is 
impossible to mount a number of new operas. 

With that short grumble, and with a suggestion which I 
know, alas ! will never be carried ovt, I pass to a brief record 
of what has been done at Covent Garden. Fel. Wittich, 
who had won such golden opinions as Briinnhilde and Sieg- 
linde, was even more successful, I thought, as Isolde. The 
part does not demand the same mental and spiritual exalta- 
tion. Frl Wittich, in spite of the eulogies which have been 
passed on her by those who do not expect much from singers 
in music drama, and have no fixed ideas of the manner in 
which Wagner’s goddess should be portrayed, is not a great 
actress in the sense that Ternina at her best was great. Her 
gestures are ordinary, and occasionally too exaggerated. 
There is also an absence of the inner feeling which informs 
acting with its reality by one knows not what means. But in 
a conventional sense her Isolde was impressive, and she cer- 
tainly sang triumphantly. Herr Burrian could never be 
an ideal Tristan. His physique is against him, and his voice 
is not capable of much variety of tone colour; nevertheless, 
he acts and sings with considerable intelligence. I am in- 
formed that he is the best Tristan available on the German 
operatic stage, for Herr Kraus does not attempt to sing the 
part. The conducting of Dr. Richter was perfect, except 
that he might have obtained a slightly more poignant ex- 
pression. He was at his best, as always, in “ Die Meister- 
singer.” Hans Sachs was finely represented by Herr Van 
Rooy, but the Eva of Friulein Alten was not remarkable, 
and the Walther of Herr Herold was vocally weak. It is a 
pity that this really gifted artist should so often be unable to 
do himself justice. His Lohengrin is the best the Covent 
Garden stage has seen, but even in this opera, which does 
not make the same demands on a singer's powers as the 
“ Meistersinger,” he had his weak moments. At a subse- 
quent performance a new tenor, Herr Menzinsky, was tried, 
in spite of the poor effect he had made at his début in “ Lohen- 
grin.”” Iam assured that he is really a competent singer, but 
that he was suffering from indisposition and was mentally 
preoccupied with domestic troubles, so that he could not do 
himself justice. 

On the whole, it must be confessed that the Wagnerian 
part of the season lost its interest after the end of the * Ring.” 
Only the conducting of Dr. Richter in “ Lohengrin,” “ Tann- 
hiuser,” “‘ Die Meistersinger,” and “ Tristan” was remark- 
able. On the other hand, the rentrée of Caruso and the sing- 
ing of Melba in “ Rigoletto” and “ La Bohéme” were [as 
brilliant as ever. Mlle. Selma Kurz has also made an advance 
in the estimation of experienced opera-goers. Among other 
things, she has appeared for the first time in “ Roméo et 
Juliette.” She was a graceful and handsome Juliette, if a 
little impassive, and she sang the music with a breadth of 
style which robbed it of its triviality without importing into 
it any feeling foreign to its racial characteristics. This is what 
Mile. Destinn did not understand in her Carmen. She acted 
the part in a Teutonic spirit of melodrama, and forgot 
that the opera is by a Frenchman, and that his Carmen, 
Prosper Merimée’s, is French at all points. The essential ot 
the part should be its fascination. The music requires that 
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as well as the story. Mile. Destinn is one of the most promis- 
ing young artists now before the public, but she would do well 
to rid herself of certain German mannerisms which do not 
accord with music such as Meyerbeer’s “ Les Huguenots ” 
and Verdi's “* Aida.” 

The revival of these two operas has been the most remark- 
able feature of the French and Italian season this year. 
Meyerbeer’s work had been well rehearsed, and some new 
scenery had been painted. The .management also had got 
together one of their most attractive casts. Signor Caruso, 
Signor Scotti, M. Journet, Mile. Selma Kurz, and Mile. Destinn 
almost reminded one of the brilliant set of singers who used 
to appear in the occasional performances of the opera, which 
were generally given at the end of a season in order to work 
off remaining engagements. This year the opera has been 
seriously prepared to take its place in the répertoire, and the 
performance, on the whole, was the best that has ever been 
given of Meyerbeer’s work. Signor Caruso was a rather 
lethargic Raoul as far as acting went, but he sang with that 
whole-hearted abandon to the sentiment of the music which 
makes him so good to hear in a day not too full of great sing- 
ing. Mlle. Selma Kurz as Marguerite was also in her best 
vein, and Mile. Destinn acted and sang in the great duet in 
the fourth act with much power and poignancy. But in this 
opera, as in “Carmen,” she was inclined to be too melo- 
dramatic and vocally to force her voice. As to the work 
itself, it still remains a monument of effective insincerity. 
Side by side with what seem to have been genuine inspira- 
tions, there are commonplace touches and an utter absence 
of taste. “ Aida” was also given an excellent performance. 
Mile. Destinn again acted and sang with extraordinary 
passion and vivacity, but she was inclined to allow her emo- 
tions to run away with her so that the style of the music 
suffered. Signor Caruso was, of course, as vivid as ever in 
his singing, and Mme. Kirkby Lunn gave a well conceived 
and well-carried-out reading of the part of Amneris. Of the 
new artists who have made their débuts during this season the 
most noticeable has been Mile. Donalda, a young Canadian 
singer. She made her mark immediately as Micaela in 
“Carmen,” and afterwards appeared as Marguerite in 
Gounod’s opera. The voice is beautiful in quality, well 
produced, and capable of much expression. By many she is 
thought to be the most considerable singer who has made her 
début in London for some time. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that she hardly made a great triumph in “ Faust.” 
There was much that was delightful in her singing, but she 
did not seem to have the brilliant surety of a great operatic 
singer. It was very beautiful, but on a small scale. 

The performances at the Waldorf do not call for much 
comment. The company which Mr. Henry Russell has got 
together have given excellent representations of “Il Par- 
biere ’’ and “ Don Pasquale,” and it was interesting to hear 
Mascagni’s “ L’Amico Fritz” once again, although the per- 
formance did not upset the verdict passed on the opera 
when it was produced at Covent Garden more than ten 
years ago. Some réclame heralded the appearance of Mme. 
Emma Nevada in “ La Traviata.”’ It may be that she was 
suffering from indisposition, but the fact that her execution 
of runs was blurred, that the voice often lost its timbre 
and was by no means accurate in intonation, must be 
recorded. At the same time she sang with a good sense of 
style, and acted with some consistency. 

The other event of importance was the first performance 
of Mr. Amherst Webber's “ Fiorella.” The little work was 
destined to inaugurate M. Jean de Reszké’s contemplated 
theatre in Paris. The libretto is by Sardou and G. B. Gheusi. 
Probably the latter supplied the lyrics. To some extent the 
work suffers from the want of interest of its libretto, which 
deals with the hackneyed theme of a lover banished from the 
house of his innamorata by her uncle and ultimately for- 
given. Sardou, with his usual cleverness, has covered up 
the banality of his theme with ingenious contrivances ; but 
the ingenious French playwright never did understand what 
s wante d for music. Not one of his opera libretti has ever 
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produced a successful work, Mr. Amherst Webber shows some 
dexterity in his music, but it is not in any sense original, and 
owes a good deal to Puccini, among others. One could only 
regret that when a British composer was given the oppor- 
tunity of having an opera performed it should prove so far 
removed from anything characteristic of our nation. 

E. A. Bavenan 


IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


Mr. Hrvirer’s festival at Queen’s Hall last month was in 
many ways interesting, yet the result was not altogether 
satisfactory. The Ostend Kursaal Orchestra was heard to 
good advantage in familiar symphonies, while in works by 
French composers it displayed both charm and refinement. 
M. Léon Rinskoff, an able and experienced conductor, at 
times’ seemed merely to be keeping his men well in order, 
whereas—to mention one or two instances, in Beethoven's 
symphony in a, César Franck’s ‘ Psyché,” and Pierné’s 
* Concertstiick ’’—he revealed qualities of a high order. Of 
the novelties, César Franck’s “ Psyché” was one of the most 
interesting. In its original form it contained choral portions, 
but the composer himself arranged a “ Psyché ”’ suite in which 
they are omitted, and it was thus-given. The music shows 
skill and rare delicacy, and it created so favourable an impres- 
sion that Mr. Wood will, no doubt, give us an opportunity 
of hearing it again. The wonder is that the suite should not 
have been heard in London before. The music of the 
Belgian composer is becoming more and more appreciated 
in this country, and this delicate romantic suite will bear 
many repetitions. A “ Divertissement on Russian Airs,” by 
M. H. Rabaud, a light work, proved effective by reason of 
its characteristic thematic material and skilful workman- 
ship. The composer is one of Massenet’s most gifted pupils, 
and his opera, “ La Fille de Roland,” was successfully pro- 
duced at the Opéra Comique, Paris, during the winter 1903-4. 

Mme. Héléne Feltesse sang an a'‘r from Gluck’s 
* Alceste,” M. Ernest Van Dyck songs from “ Die Meister 
singer’ and “ Siegfried’; M. Jean Gerardy played Boéll- 
mann’s “ Variations symphoniques,” M. César Thomson a 
Tartini violin concerto and a aganini piece, and M. Arthur 
De Greef was heard in Grieg’s pianoforte concerto; and al! 
these excellent artists must have been pleased at the warm 
welcome given to them. 

Of the novelties one was by a British composer—Mr. J 
Holbrooke. His variations on the well-known air, “ The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,” exhibited skill of no ordinary kind, 
but the music did not create a very strong impression—or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say that the impression 
was a confused one. The composer conducted, but the ren 
dering of the difficult work was not quite clear enough to 
justify definite judgment. It had been carefully rehearsed by 
M. Rinskoff before coming to London, but the change of con 
ductors must have affected the performance, the time for r 
hearsal in London being, no doubt, very limited. It was, 
however, graceful on the part of the Belgian conductor to 
ask the composer to take charge of his music. Of the other 
novelties brief mention must be made. M. P. 
symphonic poem, “La Mer,” proved pleasing, well scored, 
though not striking as regards individuality. A Concert- 
stiick for harp and orchestra, by M. G. Pierné, another your 
and talented French composer, who succeeded César Fran 
as organist of St. Clothilde, Paris, gave great satisfactior 
The music is very interesting, and the solo part for the har 
admirably played by Mile. M. Stroobants, is very refined 
The piece faa nothing in it of a claptrap order. The 
symphony in F of M. Théo Ysaye, brother of the well-known 
violinist, so far as can be judged from one hearing, has in 
more thought than inspiration. Dr. Saint-Saéns’s symphon) 
with organ was rendered with force and brilliancy, M. Petit 
presiding at the organ. 

There has been a perfect deluge of concerts during the past 
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month, and only small space can be devoted to them. At 
the fifth Philharmonic concert, May 25th, M. Achille Rivarde, 
the excellent French violinist, was heard in Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford’s clever violin concerto, produced at the 
last Leeds festival with Fritz Kreisler as soloist. Dr. Cohen 
conducted César Franck’s symphony in D minor, a fine work 
with which he is evidently in strong sympathy. At the 
sixth concert, June 8th, the symphony in a by the Russian 
composer, Paul Juon, was given for the first time at these 
concerts. It is a clever and interesting work, yet, with ex- 
ception of the really beautiful Adagio opening, with an ex- 
pressive theme assigned to the cor anglais, skill seems more 
prominent than genuine feeling. Miss Fanny Davies, to com- 
memorate the ninety-fifth anniversary of Schumann’s birth, 
played that composer’s pianoforte concerto, the greatest 
work of the kind written since Beethoven's death. 

A special orchestral concert was held at the Bechstein 
Hall on June 5th, with the reduced Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. Thomas Peecham. It was a 
specimen concert, and, if successful, the conductor will give 
a series in the autumn on similar lines—i.e. with programmes 
including “ rarely heard works by eminent composers.” The 
one in question was certainly interesting, and the scheme 
deserves public support. There is a growing taste for old 
music.—The London Symphony Orchestra gave their 
eighth concert at Queen’s Hall on June 6th. Herr Nikisch’s 
rendering of the familiar Tschaikowsky “ Pathetic ’’ was re- 
markably impressive. Miss Maud MacCarthy, the gifted 
Irish violinist, was heard in Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto. 

Of vocal recitals may be named those of Mme. Adelina 
Patti at the Albert Hall; Mme. Susan Strong and M. 
Maurel, both at the Bechstein Hall; and of artists so well 
known the mere record must suffice. Kreisler, at his violin 
recital at the Queen’s Hall, once again proved that he fully 
deserves his reputation; he plays with understanding, 
breadth, and vigour. Then there were the two prodigies, 
“iman and Vecsey. The former has given several concerts, 
and his wonderful playing and ripe readings of works of 
various masters still cause astonishment. Vecsey has re- 
turned from America, and on Saturday, the 17th, he per- 
formed the Beethoven concerto, a work which he played last 
year at Berlin under the direction of Dr. Joachim himself. 
Vecsey is younger than Elman, so that direct comparison 
between the two cannot be made. They are both wonderful 
boys who possess intelligence and technique far beyond their 
years. At an “ extra’ Elman concert on the 19th ult. Mme. 
Wanda Landowska, the clever harpsichord player, took part. 

Harold Bauer, who gave a successful pianoforte recital 
at the olian Hall, is an able, earnest artist. Another excellent 
pianist, Herr Schénberger, displayed his gifts at a recital in 
the Bechstein Hall on June 3rd. Interesting recitals, too, 
have been given in conjunction by Messrs. Bauer and Pablo 
Casals, the excellent ‘cellist. The first performance in 
England by the Nora Clench Quartet of ladies of the quartet 
in A major, Op. 13, No. 5, by Tanéiéw, the Russian composer, 
deserves record. 

A word must be said about the concert of the Handel 
Society at Queen’s Hall on May 30th, when a good rendering 
was given of Max Bruch’s clever and picturesque “ Odysseus ” 
music. The work was produced at Bremen in 1872, and per- 
formed at Manchester in 1875; while eight years later it was 
heard at the Bach Socisty under the composer's direction. At 
the concert in question Mr. Coleridge-Taylor conducted 
with skill and zeal. The excellent programme of the nine- 
teenth annual concert of the South Hampstead Orchestra at 
Queen’s Hall, on June 20th, included Mozart’s ‘* Idomeneo ” 
overture, César Franck’s symphony, and Brahms’s violin 
concerto, Kreisler as soloist. Mrs. Julian Marshall conducted. 

Ot students’ concerts we note one of chamber music given 
by those of the Royal Academy of Music at Queen’s Hall on 
June 2nd. Sydney Rosenbloom, a clever youth, played 
Paderewski’s “ Air Varié,” and two movements from Brahms’s 
sextet were most creditably performed by two ladies and four 
gentlemen. The programme of the students’ orchestral con- 
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cert of the Guildhall School of Music on June |4th included 
Mozart’s seldom heard concerto in £ flat for two pianofortes 
and orchestra. It was introduced by Sir Charles Hallé and 
Stephen Heller in 1863 at the Crystal Palace, and only one 
performance can be traced until the present one, viz. in 1880, 
with the pianists Anna Mehlig and Walter Bache. And we 
must not pass over the last of the successful series of the 
Popular Concerts for Children and Young Students, which 
took place at the Steinway Hall on May 27th. They will be 
resumed in October. 

The British Festival at the Crystal Palace on June 24th 
attracted a large audience. Many composers of note figured 
in the programme. The Handel Festival Choir sang various 
numbers. Dr. Cowen conducted, 


Musical Wotes. 
—_—wo 
LONDON. 

Sm Epwarp and Lady Elgar will shortly pay a visit to 
the United States.—Professor Ebenezer Prout’s three lec- 
tures on the Orchestra, which he delivered recently at the 
Royal College of Organists, were well attended and highly 
appreciated.—A German celebration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Schiller took place at Queen’s Hall 
on June 3rd in the form of a concert, in which several choral 
societies and the London Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Max Laistner, took part.—The programme of 
Miss Emma Barnett’s pianoforte recital at Broadwood’s 
Concert Room on June 5th included a selection from the 
compositions of J. F. Barnett, among which was the first Book 
of his ‘‘ Musical Landscapes.”—Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s 
rewritten version of his symphonic poem, “The Raven,” 
will be produced at the Bristol Festival. For Norwich he 
is composing a dramatic scena for baritone and orchestra 
on the subject of “ Marino Faliero.’”’-—Purecell’s “‘ Dido and 
neas”’ was produced during the composer's lifetime at 
Josiah Priest’s Boarding School for Young Gentlewomen. 
An interesting performance of that work, adhering as closely 
as possible to the original conditions, was given at the end 
of May by the Choral Society attached to the Church of 
England High School for Girls, Graham Street, Eaton Square. 
—Royal Academy of Music. The first competition for the 
Josephine Troup Scholarship (founded by Miss E. J. Troup, 
1905) for British-born females, for composition of an 
important work (as distinguished from songs or short pieces), 
and particularly of an orchestral work, will be held on 
Thursday, July 13th. This scholarship, of 33 guineas per 
annum, is tenable for five years, and, in cases of exceptional 
merit, for one or two years longer. The Charles Rube Prize 
(for string trio) has been awarded to Mary Burgess (pianoforte), 
Hilda Barnes (violin), and Gwendolen Griffiths (‘cello), 
with A. Simonetti as adjudicator; and the Heathcote Long 
Prize (pianoforte playing) to Sydney Rosenbloom (adjudic- 
ators, Messrs. Herbert Fryer, Hamilton Harty, and the 
chairman, A. Heathcote Long).—The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has conferred the degree of Doctor of Music on 
Mr. A. Herbert Brewer, the worthy organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral.—Sixty compositions were sent in tp the com- 
mittee of the orchestral concert of the Royal College of Music 
Patrons’ Fund on the 29th ult., too late for notice in the 
wesent issue. The programme included compositions by 

aydn Wood, H. Bath, Frank Tapp, Harold Moore, 
J. W. Ivimey, G. von Holst, and H.} Farjeon.—An appeal is 
made on behalf of the vocalist, Mr. Harper Kearton, who 
has not yet quite recovered from his long and severe illness. 
Contributions will be thankfully received by Mr. Herbert 
Schartau, 7, Loughborough Road, 8.W.—A concert was 
given last month by Miss Margaret Carter, the pianist, 
in aid of the Incorporated Society of Musicians’ Orphanage. 

Sheffield.—The Triennial Musical Festival will be held 
here October 4-6. Among the novelties will be a symphony 
and two 8-part choruses by F. Weingartner, the Festival 
conductor 
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Dublin—The ninth “ Feis Ceoil,” held during the week 
ended May 27th, was most successful, artistically and financi- 
ally. The adjudicators were Messrs. H. A. Fricker, Mus. B., 
organist, Town Hall, Leeds ; David Ffrangcon-Davies, M.A. ; 
Arthur W. Payne, conductor of the London Symphony 
Orchestra ; Miss Agnes Zimmermann ; Messrs. A. W. Darley ; 
and P. J. McCall, T.C. How much the “ Feis ” has done for 
the uplifting of music in Ireland was proved by the excellent 
performances of instrumental and vocal music. The chief 
events of the week were the thoroughly artistic singing of the 
famous “ Orpheus Choral Society ” (conductor, Dr. Culwick) ; 
the very good performance of the Leinster School of Music 
Orchestra (conductor, 8. Myerscough, Mus. B.) ; and the sing- 
ing of the Sisters of Mercy school choir (conductor and trainer, 
Miss Lizzie Gorman). The educational performances were 
given by Miss Agnes Nicholls (vocalist), Mr. A. W. Payne 
(violinist), and Miss Agnes Zimmermann (pianist) ; while Mr. 
Hamilton Harty rendered admirable service at the piano as 
accompanist. 

FOREIGN. 

Berlin.—An excellent portrait of Mendelssohn, which for 
many years was lost, has been reproduced by the Photographic 
Company of this city. The portrait was painted by Horace 
Vernet at Rome in 1831, and the story of its origin was 
described by the composer in one of his charming letters. 
After Mendelssohn had been improvising on themes from 
“Don Giovanni” the great artist asked permission to im- 
provise after his manner, and at once painted the picture in 
question. 

Cologne.—The one-act music-drama, ‘‘ Das Vaterunser,” 
text by Ernst von Possart, music by Hugo Roehr, was pro- 
duced under the direction of the composer with marked 
success. Jaques-Dalcroze’s one-act comic opera, “ Onkel 
Dazumal,” given here for the first time under the direction 
of Otto Lohse, was also received with demonsttations of 
approval. 

Dortmund.—The eighth Westphalian musical festival was 
held here on May 28th and 29th, with a choir of 650 and an 
orchestra of 110 members. On the opening day was given, 
under the direction of Julius Janssen, Enrico Bossi’s “ Para- 
dise Lost,” a fine work consisting of a prologue and three parts, 
for soli, chorus, orchestra, and organ. The principal works 
on the second day were : Bach’s cantata ‘“‘ Nun ist das Heil,” 
Strauss’s “Tod und Verklarung,” and “ Sinfonia domestica,” 
under the direction of the composer; Beethoven’s triple con- 
certo, and Liszt’s ‘‘ Concert pathétique ” for two pianofortes. 

Essen.— Max Reger’s first orchestral work, a Sinfonietta 
in four movements, will be produced here by the Musical 
Society under the direction of Felix Mottl. 

Oberammergau.—‘‘ Die Kreuzesschule ” is being performed 
every Sunday until late in the autumn. The piece repre- 
sents in seven dramatic scenes the life of David, and after 
each one the parallel episode in the life of Christ, as living 
pictures. These pictures will be introduced by a prologue 
spoken by the chorus master and accompanied by chorus and 
orchestra. ‘“ Die Kreuzesschule,” originally forming an 
organic part of the Passion Play, was first presented, inde- 
pendently, by Father Weiss in 1811. It was last performed 
thirty years ago. The text has been rewritten by Josef 
Hecher, and new music composed by Wilhelm Miller. 

Stuttgart.—The King of Wiirtemberg has bestowed the 
“ Ritterkreuz ” of the Order of the Wiirtemberg Crown on 
Max Pauer. This highly esteemed professor of the Con- 
servatorium of this city recently declined an invitation to 
join the Institute of Musical Arts in New York. 

Wiirzburg.—At the last concert of the series given by the 
Royal School of Music was performed the new oratorio, 
“Das letzte Abendmahl,” text drawn from the Bible and 
the Catholic liturgy by Bishop Ghezi, music by Father Hart- 
mann. The German Emperor accepted the dedication 
of the work, which was commenced in 1902 and completed 
in January, 1904. Father Hartmann has written two other 
oratorios, which have been performed at Naples, Rome, St. 
Petersburg, Munich, ete. 





Vienna.—The Philharmonic Society has decided to invite 
Felix Mottl (Munich) and Carl Muck (Berlin) to conduct 
their next series of concerts. Also in the middle of August, 
1906, it will give two concerts at the Salzburg festival to 
commemorate the 150th anniversary of Mozart’s birth. 

Graz.—The forty-first meeting of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein was held here, May 31st to June 4th, 
The festival commenced with a stage performance of Wilhelm 
Kienzl’s “ Don Quixote,” a tragi-comic opera produced at 
Berlin in 1898. The programme of the first concert included 
among other works a symphonic poem for orchestra and organ 
by Paul, after a picture in three parts by Lesser Ury, “ Der 
Mensch,” depicting “ Youth,” “* Manhood,” and “ Oid Age ” ; 
also thirteen Lieder by Gustav Mahler with orchestral accom. 
paniment. At a chamber concert on the following day were 
heard two pianoforte works by Max Reger: Variations on 
a theme by Bach, played by Schmidt-Lindner, and Varia. 
tions on a Beethoven theme for two pianos, performed by 
Schmidt-Lindner and the composer. The Rosé Quartet 
played a pleasing Serenade by E. Jaques-Dalcroze. The 
programme of the second orchestral concert contained only 
two works—‘ Der Tod und die Mutter,” for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra, by Otto Naumann; and Bruckner’s 8th sym. 
phony in c minor. The former work, a novelty, is spoken of 
in terms of praise, though its length is against its being per- 
formed at ordinary concerts. At the third orchestral concert 
among other works were heard Liszt’s “ Die Ideale,”’ Ernst 
Boehe’s ‘* Odysseus’ Heimkehr,” and “ Lieder der Liebe,” 
for voice and orchestra, by Siegmund v. Hausegger, the last 
two being conducted by their respective composers. At a 


‘second chamber concert were performed a quintet for strings 


by Felix Draeseke and a quartet for strings by Hans Pfitzner. 
—An interesting event during the week deserves re- 
cord. Frau Bela Weitzer, a wealthy lady of Graz, invited 
the members of the society one afternoon to her beautifully 
situated estate, ‘ Hallerschléssl.”” In the grounds was erected 
a platform, and a band (strings and clarinets) played arrange- 
ments of some charming Grazer Tinze which Schubert had 
composed in Hallerschléssl itself in the year 1827.—Many 
members returning home from the festival were induced to 
remain for a few days in Vienna, where at the Court opera 
performances were given of Strauss’s “‘ Feuersnot”’ under 
the direction of Mahler; Hans Pfitzner’s ‘“‘ Rose vom Liebes- 
garten,” under Capellmeister Walter ; and Liszt’s ‘ St. Elisa- 
beth,” arranged for the stage, under Capellmeister Schalk. 

Paris.—M. Gabriel Fauré has been appointed director 
of the Conservatoire in place of M. Théodore Dubois, who 
recently resigned. 

St. Petersburg.—The open letter, written March 16th, 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and addressed to Mr. Bernhard, 
director of the St. Petersburg Conservatoire, referred to 
the efforts made by himself and his colleagues to calm the 
minds of the pupils agitated by the strikes in the High 
Schools. A movement, however, broke out, and the direc- 
tors decided to close the institution until February 28th 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and many teachers, members of the 
artistic council, however, recommended, but in vain, that 
the school should not reopen until September Ist; and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, who, as spokesman, protested against 
the ignoring of the decision of the artistic council, was re- 
moved from his professorship, whereupon he received many 
tokens of sympathy, among which was a letter from the chief 
musici7 as of Moscow, together with 622 signatures of influen- 
tial persons in that city. Liadoff and Glazounoff showed 
sympathy by voluntarily resigning their posts. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff wrote a letter to the Moscow Russian News, thank- 
ing all who had expressed sympathy in one way or other. 
M. Bernhard, director of the Conservatoire, has resigned, 
and the Russian Musical Society begged Liadoff and Glazou- 
noff to resume their posts. They agreed on condition that 
the dismissal of Rimsky-Korsakoff was cancelled and public 
apology made in the newspapers, and the conditions of 
administration of the Conservatoire changed. What the 
result will be is not yet known. An announcement appeared 
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in the Russian News to the effect that a petition has been 
forwarded to the Minister of the Interior to found a Music 
School in St. Petersburg with Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glazounoff, 
Liadoff, Siloti, and Tartakoff as professors. Again it is 
reported that Rimsky-Korsakoff has been offered an impor- 
tant post in New York. 

Moscow. —Music is much cultivated in our town, as 
the increasing number of music schools testifies. One of 
them, the “ Private Music School, E. and M. Guessin,” is 
in a flourishing condition, and this season celebrated its 
tenth anniversary. In January, 1895, the two sisters, E. 
and M. Guessin, having finished their musical education 
at the Moscow Conservatoire, founded a private music 
school. From that time it has gradually progressed, and 
it now numbers 171 pupils. Three younger sisters, one 
after the other, after studying music at the Conservatoire, 
joined in the management; yet after several years even 
all of them could not satisfy the demands of the pupils, 
but were obliged to engage many other teachers. ‘The 
well-known composer, R. Glier, is professor of the har- 
mony classes. Gretshaninoff (composer of the builina- 
opera “ Dobrynya Nikitisch ’’*), and the pianists D. Schor and 
Goldenweiser are always present at the final examinations. 
The festival of the tenth anniversary was exceedingly 
well attended. Gretshaninoff and Glier composed ex- 
pressly for this occasion songs for the school choir, which 
were beautifully sung from manuscripts. The presence of 
W. T. Safanoff, Director of the Conservatoire, proved that 
the school has a high reputation, and is fulfilling its task 
most successfully. i. ¢. f. 

Buenos Ayres.—The first of the series of the well-known 
“ Conciertos de la Biblioteca’’ was held at Prince George’s 
Hall on May Ist. The programme included, among other 
works: Beethoven's c minor symphony, Massenet’s ‘ Scénes 
Alsaciennes,” and Grieg’s pianoforte concerto, the solo part 
of which was played by Mr. Julian Aquirre, one of the most 
popular Spanish pianists of the Argentine Republic. Alberto 
Williams conducted. M. Maurage, a pupil of Ysaye, is about 
to undertake the direction of the violin classes at the ‘“‘ Con- 
servatorio de Buenos Aires.” 

OBITUARY. 

Mirna ALKEN-MrNor, principal contralto at the Schwerin 
Court Theatre; aged 45.—Fertice Banrt, formerly organist 
at Santiago Cathedral; aged about 75.—ApotryarR BRULII, 
well-known composer of Zarzuelas at Madrid.—E. Darvet, 
Maitre de Chapelle at Notre Dame de la Gare.—Lovisr Facue, 
esteemed teacher at Paris; aged 49.— Enrico GriorDANo, 
buffo tenor, committed suicide at Bologna; aged 45.—Pavu. 
Gizmar, organist of the Frauenkirche, Gérlitz.—Konrap 
HEUBNER, composer, capellmeister, and director of the Conser- 
vatorium at Coblentz ; aged 44.—L. Jourgr, professor of the 
Brussels Conservatoire, composer of two operas; aged 77.— 
ALBERT LéscHuory, distinguished pianist, teacher, and com- 
poser, June 4th, at Berlin ; aged 86.—Dr. Fenpixanp Lupwic, 
a zealous professor of the pianoforte and of composition, in 
London, June 16th, at an advanced age.—Bruno LurcEn- 
stern, formerly stage vocalist, at Schineberg.—V. C. Raons, 
author of the article ‘‘Skandinavische Musik,” in Mendel- 
Reissmann’s Supplementband, at Copenhagen; aged 67.— 
ApotpHo Savvinzt, Portuguese composer (opera “ Flavia,” 
Mass, etc.) ; aged 67.—Lovis ScHLoTrMANN, musical director, 
pianist, and composer; aged 79.—Amatie ScnHéncnen, 
vocalist, teacher at Munich; aged 71.—Dr. Caarves Srec- 
GALL, organist of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, and professor of 
harmony and organ at the Royal Academy of Music; aged 
79 —Franz Srravss, father of Richard Strauss, celebrated 
performer on the horn, at Munich, May 3lst; aged 83.— 
D. Ramon Bonzr Vattverpt, formerl) organist at Tarra- 
gona Cathedral ; aged 75.—Narciso R. D. Vert, the well- 
known concert agent, after & long illness; aged 61. 

Mr. Basil Martineau writes to say that Taylor, not 
Laussot, as stated last month, was Mus. HiLEeBranp’s 
maiden name; Laussot was the name of her first}husband. 


*See Monthly Musical Record, December, 1903. 





ORLANDO MORGAN’S NEW SONGS. 


« “INDIAN SONGS.” Op. 34. (An Indian Serenade; An 
Indian Lullaby ; An Indian Squaw's Song.) 


For Contralto or Baritone. (Edition No. 89134.) Net 2/6. 
For Soprano or Tenor, (Edition No. 89134.) Net 2/6. 


Separately :— 
** An Indian Serenade.” Net 2/- 


“** Three Indian Songs’ by Orlando Morgan, the music of which is fully 
up to this clever musician's standard, are for contralto or baritone. ‘An 
Indian Lullaby,’ dedicated to Madame Clara Butt, is decidedly the most 
attractive. ‘Lhe other two are ‘An Indian Serenade’ and ‘ An Indian 
Squaw’s Song’ ; the music is quite in keeping with the words. The songs 
ean be had in soprano and tenor keys as well.”"—Afusical Standard 
August 6th, 1904. 

‘*Taste and musicianship have already been displayed by R. Orlando 
Morgan in a number of vocal pieces, and his ‘Indian Songs’ yield further 
evidence of those qualities. First we meet witha delicate ‘ Indian Serenade,’ 
to which succeeds an ‘ Indian Lullaby of smooth character, and then comes 
an ‘ Indian Squaw’s Song,’ notable for realistic effects simply set forth.”— 
Daily Telegraph, August 1st, 1904. 


A SONG GARLAND. Op. 32. Vocal Suite for high or low voice. 
Edition No. 8915, for Soprano or Tenor, net 2s. 
Edition No. 8916, for Contralto or Baritone, net 2s. 
Separately i— s 
. 1, Swedish Love Song, in F min., and c min., each, net 2 
2, Evening Song, in a flat, and & flat oa a 2 
3, Chansonnette, in 8 flat, and G 2 
4, The Streamlet, in a, and F.., oe 2 
S Full of gracious and flowing melody is ‘A Song Gariand,’ R 
Orlando Mouse. the accompaniments, too, revealing taste and "tal 
Daily Telegraph. 


SEPARATE SONGS from Song Cycle, 
The Weary Sun, all Golden Red 
No.1 in pD flat, for Soprano 
No. 2in a, for Contralto 
Robin Goodfellow, for Baritone 
Shed No Tear, for Contralto 
The Water Nymph, for Tenor 


“IN FAIRY LAND.” 


_ mr 
| AMILTON HARTY’S Romance and Scherzo, 
for Violoncello, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Op. 8. 
(Prize Feis Ceoil (Irish Musical Festival} 1903.) 
Augenes’s Edition No. 5553. Price, net, 2s. 

“The Romance, being smoothly written, brings out the best qualities of 
the violoncello, whilst the Scherzo contains some spiccato passages easy 
of performance, being written as much as possible on one string lhe 
Musical News. 

“ A clever composition ; the Romance is full of character, and the lively 


Scherzo, which is in the A op of a moto perpetuo, makes a good concert 
piece,” — The Strad. 


W. H. 


7122@ Violoncello and Piano ... ove eve net 

71226 Violin and Piano ... o- net 

7122¢_ 6 Pianoforte Quartet or Se ptet net 
Pianoforte Solo . net 2/- 
Song. ‘‘ Thine Eyes No. 1, in G flat; No. 2, inf, each net 2 


“ Votre Regard,” arranged by Henri Leoni.. 


SQUIRE’S CeELepratep SERENADE, 


Op. 15, for Violoncello and Pianoforte 


net 2 francs 

““W. H. Squire's ‘Serenade’ for violin and pianoforte has plenty of go 
and melodious -trength."’—Mwusical Standard 

‘Is a graceful and flowing melody, well suited as an encore to a more 
Daily News. 

Is a charming little drawing-room piece, written in a highly musician- 
like manner. Violin Times, 

* Serenade’ for ‘cello, with pianoforte accompaniment, by W. H 
Squire, is a graceful and shapely concert piece that is sure to become 
pe pula,” Daily Telegraph. 

The adapter has written a light, grace “ful French poem quite in keep- 
ing with the character of the musi¢. It is written for a mezzo-soprano veice, 
and wili be found pleasant to sing.” —Monthly Musical Record. 

“* Messrs. Augener's new songs include an adaptation, by Henri Léoni, ot 
Mr. W. H. Squire's ‘ Serenade’ for'cello. In its new dress it is very effec 
tive and pleasant to sing, and both French and English versions are good 
Musical News. 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 


important and classical piece.’ 
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Telegraph 


Of June 16, 1905, contains the following Review :— 


2) by the veteran | 


‘‘ A Quartet for pianoforte and strings (Op. 27 
composer, Professor Reinecke, will be welcomed by amateurs of 
modest pretensions, Although easy, the music is clever and 
attractive. Beethoven’s Sonatinas have now been issued by 
Messrs. Augener in one volume. ‘To all who play the piano. 
forte the Bonn musician’s thirty-two Sonatas are familiar. The 
Sonatinas, however, are not reckoned of sufficient importance to | 
be performed at recitals ; nevertheless as specimens of the master’s | 
youthful music and as distinct foreshadowings of his later style, 
they undoubtedly possess great interest. Among the other piano- 
forte pieces may be mentioned three easy and pleasing teaching 
pieces by Arnold Sartorio, entitled respectively ‘Song Without 
Words,’ * Hunting Song,’ and ‘Dance of the Gnats’; the 
showy ‘Valse Caprice,’ by G. D, C unningh: um, from his Suite in 
D; and a refined and not difficult ‘Fleur de Lis’ Valse by 
Gonzalo de J. Nufiez. We also meet with ‘Deux Pitces Carac 
téristiques,’ by A. Tofft, in which the qualifying word of the title 
is no misnomer, and ‘Deux Morceaux,’ by the same composer, 
consisting of a tasteful ‘ Ballade’ and pictaresque ‘ Potme 
Héroique’ ; a'so a lively ‘March of the Lansquenets’, a rippling 
solo, entitled ‘ By the Burn,’ and a brisk and taking ‘ Janizaries’ 
March,’ by Fritz Kirchner, for pianoforte solo or duet, the title- 
page of the latter bearing the high opus number 1,005. There 
should be noted likewise an attractive sketch, by Stepan Esipoff, 
calied ‘Christmas Bells,’ and Louis Kénler’s useful ‘ Eight 
Studies’ for the development of velocity and execution, also his 
‘Twelve Studies ’ for the equal development of both hands. For 
the combination of pianoforte and viclin there are Stradella’s well- 
known ‘ Aria da Chiesa,’ an elegant ‘Album-leaf,’ by F. Hiller, 
by Sir 


and a smoothly written and refined ‘ Larghetto Religioso,’ 


_—— PIANOFORTE QUARTET. 
REINECKE, 
Violoncello (im leichteren Style). 


PIANO SOLOS. 
8046 BEETHOVEN, 6Sonatinas. Revised, phrased and 
fingered by G. Buonamici ... “? C. . pet 


7183 C. Quartet for Piano, Violin, Viola and 


Op. 272. net 


ESIPOFF STEPAN. Christmas Bells. Sketch 

KIRCHNER, F., March of the Lansquenets. 
Op. 977 ae bee tn €: 

—— By the Burn (An der Quelle), Op. 999 ’ a 


Janizaries’ March. Op. fo0o5 ... eee Cc. 


KOHLER, L. 
of Both Hands. 


8 Studies for the 
Execution. Op. 69. 


12 Studies for the Equal Development 
Op. 63. (O. Thiimer.) C. net 
Development of Velocity and 

(O. Thiimer.) Cc. net 


NUNEZ, GONZALO DE J. Fleur de Lis. Valse. C. 


SARTORIO, ARNOLDO. 
Op. 590. ©€.: 
No. 1. Song without Words 
2. Hunting Song 
3. Dance of the Gnats 


Melodious Studies. 


TOFFT, A. 2 Pieces Caractéristiques. 
(No. 1, Valse Triste ; 


. ¢ Op. 43. 
No, 2, Retour A la Vie). net 
Ballade ; 

net 


Deux Moreeaux. Op. 45. (No. 1, 


No, 2, Poéme Heéroique) 


PIANO DUETS. 


KIRCHNER, F. March of the Lansquenets (Marsch 
der Landsknechte). Op. 977 ofr sie CQ 3- 
Janizaries’ March. Op. 1005 ; a 3- 


London: 





Alexander Mackenzie, which has been revised and partly arranged 
by Fr. Hermann. Next we meet with Sterndale Bennett’s Sonata 
(Op. 32) for pianoforte and violoncello, In writing this light and 
pleasant work the composer evidently considered the requirements. 
of players who were not very far advanced, and as compositions of 
the kind are by no means plentiful, the sonata in question will be 
found both useful and agreeable, In the first series of ‘ Select 
Works’ for ‘cello, with pianoforte accompaniment, appears J.P 
Dobrzynski's familiar ‘Les Larmes’ ; while among the ‘ Tran- 
scriptions of Standard Vocal Pieces’ for ‘cello and pianoforte 
figures the ever-popular ‘On the Banks of Allan Water.’ The 
genial ‘ Christmas Overture,’ by Conradi, for pianoforte solo or 
duet, with five toy instruments, will be accounted not only pleasant, 
but, as regards rhythm and ensemble playing, profitable. Among 
the vocal music we find the sixth book of ‘Unison Songs,’ by Amy 
E, Horrocks, all four simple and charming, both as regards words 
and music; and E, Beck-Slinn’s sad but expressive ‘Songs of the 
Heart,’ for contralto or baritone voice, which reveal settings of 
three poems by Berwick Sayers, and of the well-known lyric, 
‘When I am Dead, my Dearest,’ by Christina Rossetti, Much 
that will interest both children and ‘ grown-ups’ appears in the 
book, edited by Frank Kidson, containing seventy-five British 
Nursery Rhymes and a collection of Old Jingles. Close inspection 
shows that none of the old favourites have been omitted, and with 
them are associated many others that should command a hearty 
welcome. The melodies are those which have always been 
associated with each particular rhyme, and Alfred Moffat, in 
arranging the pianoforte accompaniments, has borne in mind 
that they are mainly intended for little fingers. Truly a delightful 
book for young and old.’ 


Edition 


No. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


FAVOURITE PIECES, arranged by Fr. Hermann :— 
No. 160, Stradella, Aria da Chiesa. Kirchen Arie 3 — 
F. Hiller. Albumleaf 3> 
J. L. Nicodé. Canzonette 4- 
A. C. Mackenzie, Larghetto Religioso 3 — 


161. 
162, 
163. 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE. 
BENNETT, W. STERNDALE. Sonata. 
Op. 32. 


7565 

net 

DOBRZYNSKI, I. F. 

TRANSCRIPTIONS OF 
WORKS :— 

No. 26. The Banks of Allan Water. 


Les Larmes. Op. 41 


STANDARD VOCAL 
(N6lck) 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


gioga CONRADI, A. Christmas Overture for 
Solo and 5 Toy Instruments 


Pianoforte 
net 


The same for Pianoforte 
Instruments 


71045 —— Duet and 5 Toy 


net 


SONGS. 
BECK -SLINN, E. Songs of the Heart. (Ask, 
Parted, At the Last, and When I am Dead, my 
Dearest.) For Contralto or Baritone. Op. 11, net 


4701 


—— When I am Dead, my Dearest. Op. 11. 
separately :—No, 1, in G, No. 2, in c. 


No. 4, 
each, net 


8918 NURSERY RHYMES (75 BRITISH), and a 
Collection of Old Jingles, By Moffat and Kidson. 
und, net 3s.; in Paper Covers, net 

UNISON SONGS, Book VI.:— 
HORROCKS, A, E. 4 Unison Songs. (The 
Flowers’ Mother, A Little 5 es won Queen 
Mab, and Adventure) ‘ ; net 


12506 
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